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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY WANTED. 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, | ANTED.—AN ENERGETIC, CAPABLE 
| woman from 30 to 40 years of age, as housekeeper. 
( LIMITED.) A Friend preferred, and one who understands the needs 

eee PS of a large family. Address No. 219, thie Office 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 


ANTED.—YOUNG WOMAN AS MOTHER'S 

help, especially for care of little baby. To go to 

Ithaca, N. Y. Apply MRS. A. W. VON UTASSY, 
6013 Greene St., Germantown, Phila. 


a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward ‘‘ Clubs 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


we will 

established association ; experienced and reliable. 
For futher information call at 1700 N. rath St., second 
floor, No.2. Hours from 10 to 12. 


WAN TED.—EXPERIENCED WOMAN 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. } Friend desires position as matron or ie 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE musT | housekeeper. Reference given. Address No. 218, In- 
es : TELLIGENCER Office. 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


” 





private family or institution, or to assist dress- 
maker. City or suburbs 
P. O. Box 67, Chatham, Pa. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per line. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. | 





ANTED.—A RELIABLE WOMAN AS 

mother’s help. Reasonable wages and comfortable 
home with Friends. References exchanged. Address 
J. B. G., Swarthmore, Pa. 


écmee | 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* TevrerHone No. 1-33-55. 


ANTED.—A RELIABLE PERSON WHO 

thoroughly understands general housework, cap- 

able of taking charge in a family of three; country. 
Box 49, Toughkennamon, Chester County, Pa. 





CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


New CENTURY THOUGHTS : 


tion in electrical line. Has had five years ex- 
perience in electrical construction and installation. Can 
procure good reference Apply No. 216, this Office. 


ANTED —FRIEND SUB-TENANT AT 





XLIV., 693 











Poetry: BE STRONG, 693 oe. Building. GEORGE B. COCK, 
Tue Hicuest MORALITY, . . . 693} —— — — 
‘6s ” 6 HYSICAL CULTURE LESSONS.—ANY ONE 
Lire EVERLASTING, ° *im 94 desiring to take the full course known as the Emer- 
’ : son System, Boston, Mass., apply for further informa- 
Waraune? Scasrrens Lassows, 1908 : tion to LYDIA G. WEBSTER, Hector Street, Con- 
Lamentations, . . 694 | shohocken, Pa. 
The Israelites Oppressed, 6 ese a 
PP 5 BOARDING. 
MOHONK CONFERENCE ‘“‘PLATFORM,’’ . . 696 ‘ oe 
” ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
‘‘ GENTLEMAN, A ie ‘ 697 can be accommodated with rooms and board in a | 


Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capi'ol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$t.soaday. Address FRIEND, 1026 Nineteenth Street, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND pratense, . 697 
EDITORIAL: . 








ANTED.—A COLLECTOR FOR LON iG- | 


ANTED.—POSITION AS SEAMSTRESS IN | 


Best of reference. E.G., 


ANTED —YOUNG MAN DESIRES S SITUA- | 


| 





| piazza will be nearly double its present length. 


| than double in size 


The One Thing Needful, . . 698 | N. W., Washington, D. C. oa aes 
Notes, ‘ ; . . 698 wo ROOMS.—SECOND AND-THIRD = 
front, with board, in Friends’ family. Address 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 699 | FRIEND, 643 N. 22nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
NEWS OF FRIENDS, sere . . 700 eames as cama 
} ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
WILLIAM Woop, . ° oc “@5s 700 | desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms 
| $1.scaday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
A SouTH CAROLINA CaAsE, . . : 700 | SISTERS, 1827 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
AN ILLINOIs FARM, jor | = = 
A Day AT THE PAN-AMERICAN, 702 | FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. = 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT : OR RENT.—A TEN ROOM HOUSE ON 
* os . . , Swarthmore Hill. Permanent tenant desired. 
School Supervision in Friends’ Schools. Friends family preferred. Rent, $25 per month. Dr. 
By Dr. Joseph S. Walton,. . 703 | Flagg. 
ee - + - 703 FOR SALE.- 
CONFERENCES, Associations, Erc., - 704} ' 

L N 06 Elwyn, Media branch of ihe P. W. & B. R. R., one 
ITERARY NOTES, .. - - ar tae | milefrom station, two miles from Media—7s5 acres with 
PERSONAL AND OTHER Notas, . . 706 | fine building sites, thirteen room stone house with bath, | 

THE MrT. PLEASANT SCHOOL, e « a 706 | new barn and other necessary outbuildings. 
Lake MouonkK INDIAN CONFERENCE, 706 BROWN, CLOUD & JOHNSON 
Home For DESTITUTE COLORED CHIL- 1209-10 Stephen Girard Building, Philade)phia, Pa. 
DREN 707 | Norristown Office. 
’ 
! — — — — SO Ch ——— ——_——— 
Po : i i ° 
ETRY: What I Missed at Meeting, 707 | AQUILA j. LINVILL, 
Current EVENTS, .. . oo 708 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
Ews Norss, erie a es : 7 $ 
Noricss, 1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 





Buck Hill Falls Notes. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE INN 


THe experience of the past season established the ne- 
cessity of having more accommodation in the Inn forthe 
season of 1902. Plans were therefore matured, and a 
contract was let last week with a Stroudsburg builder for 
an important enlargement. The Inn will be practically 
doubled in size. 

The north 
Twenty 
more bed-rooms for guests will be added, and several 


The extension will be made westwaftd. 


more rooms for help. The dining-room will be more 
It should seat comfortably 120 to 
140 persons. The whole arrangement of kitchens,serving- 
room, pantry, bakery, storage-rooms, etc., will be much 
improved. 

There will be a tower on the new end, from which a 


fine view of the mountain region in all directions can be 


| had. 


Work on the Extension has begun. It will be closed 
in before winter, and finished in early Spring. 

The plans have been prepared by Bunting & Shrigley, 
Architects. 

For information in regard to the Settlement at Buck 
Hill Falls, address 

CuHarves F. Jenkins, Sec’y and Treas., 
BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 
1024 Race Street, Philad’a. 
For visits to Buck Hill Falls, or other local business, 


address, Rozert Benson, 
P. OU. and Station, Pa. 


Superintendent, Cresco, 


General Conference of Friends’ Associations, 
At Moorestown, N. J., Seventh-day, Eleventh 
Month 16, 1901. 


Arrangements have been made for special cars on the 
Camden and Moorestown ‘Trolley Line, which passes 
the Meeting-house. These cars will leave the Camden 
Terminal! of the Penn-. R. R., at 9 a.m. The regular 
cars run every twenty minutes - fare ten cents. 

Trains on the railroad leave Market Street Ferry, 
Phila., for East Moorestown, at 8.12, and 10 a.m; re- 
turning, leave East Moorestown at 4 03, 4.47, and 5.19 
p.m. Excursion tickets forty-four cents, good for two 
days 

A cordial invitation to remain over night is extended to 
visitors. In order that the local committee may make 
suitable arrangements for the entertainment of such 
Friends, it is requested those who can remain will send 
their namesto Emily Atkinson, 305 West Main Street, 
Moorestown, N. J 

The program of the Meeting will appear in a ijater 
issue. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 

SUSANNA M. GARRET, Sec’y. 


Special Meeting of Stockholders. 
Norice is hereby given that a special meeting of the 
stockholders of the Buck Hill Falls Company will be held 
Twelfth month 17, 1901, at 2 0’clock p. m., at the porth- 
west corner of Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadel- 
phia, to vote upon a proposed increase of the capital 
stock of the company from $20,000 to $40,000 

Cuarves F. Jenxrins, Secretary, 


The Song of the 
Twentieth Century. 


Poem. By Elizabeth Lloyd. Inspired by words of 
President Benjamin Harrison. Has been highly com- 
mended as a beautiful and attractive lyric, and should be 
sent widely by every Friend of Peace and Good Will. 
Stereotyped, and will be supplied in any quantity. For 
single copy send 2-cent stamp. 100 copies 30 cents 
$2.50 per thousand. 


Howarp M. Jenkins, Publisher, 140 N. 15th St., Phila. 
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WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 














Under care of Friends 





Send for re 














A Frrennvs’ Boarpinc ScHOOL For 
Boys anp Grr.s. 

















thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
Por Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
































Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purits or Botu Sexzs 
Wear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
oourse of study. Students prepared for college or busi 
aess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 


attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ywer there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


Or, "Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


‘ (Formerly SwartHmore Grammar SCHOOL.) 


















































New stone buildings ; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
iadividua! attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLENSON, Principal 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


























Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practic al, guarded education, and pre- 

pares for college 
J. EUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 
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George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students cither for business or for College. 

For Catalogue, apply to 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 

George School, Penna. 


















































Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND,N. Y. 
















under the care of Fnends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 


Terms are moderate by reason of endowment 
For particulars address 

A. DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 

Locust Valley, 


The Oakwood Seminary, 


Union Sprines, N.Y., east side Cayuga Lake. 


Mm. 


Prepares for college, technical school, 
Terms moderate. Write for catalogue to 
FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 
Morgan Bunting 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 


A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 


or teaching. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
(University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house,at rsth and Race Streets each Seventh- 
day from 9 a.m.to11 a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 








Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill 


Chappaqua, New York. 


| 





Arthur Shrigiey 


Seer eeeee. 


| The Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 








Instruction in Industrial Art. 


The following courses are offered to those who may 
wish to join the afternoon classes 
1. Modeling and Sculpture. 
2. Modeling and Wood carving. 
3. Wood-work 
The above courses will be modified to suit the needs 
of students preparing to teach 
FRANCIS C. 


Booxiser 
Marien. 


Second house from Beach. 

é Elevator to street level. 

PYLE, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 
. . Se 

Friends’ Centra! School. } THE KATHLU, 
x126 Centra Avz., Oczan City, N. J 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 


K_ E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 
THE AQUARILLE, Orsw act THe ress 


Oczan Env oF Tenwessex Avz. 


JAMES HOOD. 








Established 1810 at tog North Beat Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
it 8. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. Office. 


Ellwood Heacock 


UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 
1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


M. E. and H. eM. HUMPTON 





CHARLES: BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, N. Thirteenth Street, : 
Raciducen, npg Wasdneck Siomt, } Philadelphua, Pa 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantiy on #@ Ai the Old Stand, 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philedelphia, Pa 


SAMUEL :DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


| No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 





William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 





zzé S. 15th Street, (ath door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Well Appointed Dining eel 
Y. F. A. BUILDING 
140 North Fifteenth Street 


For Friends and Others 
Food carefully selected, well prepared 
Service prompt 
Table d’hote, 25 cents 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
ROOMS : 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55 Clerk. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades [Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 
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Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 


Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JoserpH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. COR. 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co. 


1624 Chestnut St 





Life Insurance. 


Who knows to-morrow ? If anxiety 
is to be avoided there must be pro- 
tection. If capital is to be accumu- 
lated there must be saving. We 
have a spicy, five-minutes-long book 
of facts (free) that will help you. 
‘* The How and The Why’”’ is its 
title. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
Philad’a. 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., 
Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


Dt De Le De De De te * De De De De De Di, De Me Be De Me Me Me 














Established 1344. 
The Journal, 1873. 


NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XLIV. 

THERE ts a deep craving of the human heart which | 
we may not stifle without loss, the craving for a personal 
knowledge and love of God and for a conscious union | 
with him in thought and action. 

Joun WILHELM ROWNTREE. 


From ‘‘ The Appeal of Religion to the Heart,’’ in ‘‘ Pres- 
ent Day Papers,’’ Vol. IV. 


BE STRONG. 
BE strong. 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift ; 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift : 
Shun not the struggle ; face it. ‘Tis God's gift. 


Be strong. é 
Say not the days are evil,—who's to blame ?— 
And fold the hands and acquiesce,—oh, shame ! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God's name. 


Be strong. 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day how long. 
Faint not, fighton. To-morrow comes the song. 
—Malibie B. Babcock. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE HIGHEST MORALITY. 


THERE is a need at the present time that all interested 
in the best welfare of mankind, and the improvement 
of the human race, be themselves fitted and prepared 
to form a government that will not be a by-word of 
reproach to those who build it,—that it may be 
governed by a people who believe that ‘“‘Righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sinis a reproach to any people.” 

The most dangerous tendency of modern times is 
the develosing materialistic growth rather than the 
intellectual and moral. Is the moral and intellectual 
growth to blossom into something higher, in this 
Twentieth Century? or is the material growth to 
continue at its expense? Man is created in a state of 
innocence ; by making Christ his guide he is enabled, 
while passing through a state of probation, to rise 
from this condition of negative innocence to a state of 
active and positive virtue,—for virtue isthe resistance 
of temptation. As Jesus resisted temptation and 
thereby overcame the world, so may we overcome the 


world, for we must walk by the same rule and mind | 
| mourning, lamentation, and woe. May we not forget 
spirit. Whatever speculations may be entertained on | 


the same thing ; we must live and labor in the same 


this subject, or whatever schemes of salvation men 
may embrace, deliverance from the bondage of sin 


FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 2, rgor. 


Volume LVIII. 
Number 44. 


| can only be effected by our being made a partaker of 


the Christ-like nature, and that must be like the spirit 
of Christ ruling in us and regulating each every-day 
action, filling the soul with love to God, and love to 
our fellow-creatures. Good works are lightly esteemed 
or viewed as of little importance to man’s present and 
eternal welfare, yet I fear that the most earnest 
politicians, office-holders, and the most ambitious 
business men of our country lay but little restraint 
on their every-day conduct, for they tolerate many 
iniquitous practices. We see that war, with all the 
evils and miseries that follow in its train, is encouraged 
in our midst ; the spirit of war, which is directly the 


| opposite of the non-resistant and peaceable spirit of 


Jesus, is applauded on every side. The popular 


| notions are that the warrior may return from the field, 


with the sword just drawn from the body of his 
brother, with his garments dipped in blood, and still 
be called by many a follower of Him, who said, ‘‘ My 
kingdom is not of this world, else would my servants 
fight.” The name of the Sovereign of the Universe 


| is connected with the scenes of human carnage, and 


his attributes of love and mercy are supposed to 


| sanction ‘‘ every battle of the warrior.’ Who can 


for a moment believe that the infinite and unchangeable 


| God, whose holiest attributes are goodness, mercy, 
| and love, would suspend his eternal laws, and abandon 


his moral government, for the purpose of allowing his 
accountable children to kill and destroy each other ? 


_ Certainly this cannot be. 


We have no hope that wars and fightings will 
cease until the benign influence of Christianity shall 
dispel the delusion which envelops the minds of men, 
and in the same proportion that this doctrine is 
embraced we come to see that “God is love,’’ and 
that it is only those whose conduct is regulated by 
the laws of love that can have fellowship with Him. 
It is indeed a sorrowful reflection that war is sustained 
and encouraged by some of the high professors of the 
Christian religion. And while these are looking with 
indifference on its dreadful ravages, hastening 
thousands of our fellow-men unprepared into eternity, 
the cries of the orphan, the widow, and the fatherless, 
are protesting against these wounds upon humanity,— 


| and uttering this solemn appeal, “Shall the sword 


devour forever?’’ Iam opposed to war ; I wish not 
to disguise my conviction that it is a gross and 
palpable violation of the plainest doctrines of Christ. 
The teachings of Christ lead us to visit the fatherless 
and the widow in their afflictions, but they never 
sanctioned a practice which fills the earth with 


that every one who gives encouragement to war is 
implicated in the continuance of a custom which does 
violence continually to the laws of God, and the 
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doctrine and practice of Jesus Christ? In the rational 
use of the gifts of our Creator, we may trace out the 
operations of Deity in the natural world ;—and 
through the exercise of spiritual gifts we shall 
become “ heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ.”’ 
And it seems to me that the culture and right 
application of these, must ever be attended with the 
highest degree of enjoyment for an intelligent being, 
and crowned with the greatest good of which we can 
ever partake. If these are rightly improved, we 
become fitted to labor in His vineyard, and to live 
lives of the highest morality. 

Oh, for a Christianity in which the precepts of the 
gospel are fulfilled! Then would cease the conflict 
of opinions and the strife of tongues, that has arrayed 
brother against brother; then Divine love would 
exert its holiest influence among the children of men. 
Let it begin with us. Let our hearts become filled 
with divine principles, and let them be expanded in 
love to our fellow-men and our God, and realize the 
blessings of heaven. ‘‘ Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth ; blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy; blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God ; blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted ; blessed are the 
peace-makers, for they shall be called the children of 
God.” JosEPpH POWELL. 

Philadelphia. 


Extracts from John Fiske’s last book. 
Ir is not at all unlikely that the savage’s notion of 
ghosts may have originated chiefly in his experience 
of dreams, and this is the explanation at present most 
in favor. The sleeping warrior ranges far and wide 
over the country, while he chases the buffalo and 
joins in the medicine dance with comrades known to 
have died yet now as active and as voluble as him- 


self, but suddenly the scene changes and he is back in | 


his familiar hut surrounded by his people who can 
testify that he has not for a moment left them. It is 
not unlikely, I say, that the notion of one’s conscious 
self as something which can quit the material body 
and return to it may have started in such often-re- 
peated humble experiences. It can hardly be doubted, 
however, that this savage conception of the detach- 
able conscious self is simply the primitive phase of the 
Christian conception of the conscious soul which 
dwells within the perishable body and quits it at 
death. Through many stages of elaboration and 
refinement the sequence between the two conceptions 
is unmistakable. 

If consciousness is a product of molecular mo- 
tion, it is a natural inference that it must lapse when 
the motion ceases. But if consciousness is a kind of 
existence which within our experience accompanies a 
certain phase of molecular emotion, then the case is 
entirely altered, and the possibility or the probabil- 
ity of the continuance of the one without the other 
becomes the subject for further inquiry. Material- 
ists sometimes declare that the relation of conscious 
intelligence to the brain is like that of music to the 
harp, and when the harp is broken there can be no 


more music. An opposite view, long familiar to us, 
is that the conscious soul is an emanation from the 
Divine Intelligence that shapes and sustains the 
world, and during its temporary imprisonment in ma- 
terial forms the brain is its instrument of expression. 
Thus the soul is not the music, but the harper; and 
obviously this view is in harmony with the conclu- 
sions which I have deduced from the correlation o 
forces. : 

When does the immortal soul of the individual 
come into existence? Is it at the moment of con- 
ception, or when the new-born babe begins to breathe, 
or at some moment between, or even perhaps at some 
era of early childhood when moral responsibility can 
be said to have begun? Some of the answers to 
these questions would transform an ephemeral crea- 
ture into an immortal one in the same person. The 
most proper answer is a frank confession of ignor- 
ance. Whether it be in the individual or in the race, 
we connot tell just where the soul comes in. A due 
heed to nature’s analogies, however, is helpful in this 
connection. The maxim that nature makes no leaps 
is far from true. Nature’s habit is to make prodig- 
ious leaps, but only after long preparation. Slowly 
rises the water in the tank, inch by inch, through 
many a weary hour, until at length it overflows and 
straightway vast systems of machinery are awakened 
into tumbling life. Slowly grows the eccentricity of 
the ellipse as you shift its position in the cone, and 
still the nature of the curve is not essentially varied, 
when suddenly, presto ! one more little shift, and the 
finite ellipse becomes an infinite hyperbola, mocking 
our feeble powers and conceptions as it speeds away 
on its everlasting career. Perhaps in our ignorance 
such analogies may help us to realize the possibility 
that steadily developing ephemeral conscious life may 
suddenly reach a critical point where it puts on im- 
mortality. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 41. 


LAMENTATIONS. 


GOLDEN TExT.—The Lord is good unto them that wait for 
Him, to the soul that seeketh Him.— 
Lamentations, iii., 25. 

Before study of Lesson read Lamentations, iii., 1-33. 


LAMENTATIONS was the “roll’’ appointed for public 
reading on the anniversary of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the goth of the Jewish 5th month, and 
corresponding to our month of August. Of course 
the destruction referred to is that by the Chaldeans, in 
the year 586 B. C. The custom may have originated 
during the days of the exile in Babylonia. It seems 
to have been during this time that the synagogue was 
first instituted, with systematic reading from religious 
writings for the instruction of the people. 

There is no mention in the Bible itself of this 
particular ceremony of Lamentations. But the Jews 
have never, even unto this day, forgotten the glories 
of their Jerusalem and its temple; neither have they, 
even since the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans 
in the first century, given up the hope of renewing 
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them. After the “holy city” was taken by the 
Romans, in the year 70, A. D., and after the various 
rebellions which followed for a half century, the Jews 
were forbidden, on pain of death, to enter the city, 
while a systematic attempt was made to crush out their 
religious rites. But it was impossible to extinguish 
the national feeling of the Jews, and in the reign of 
Hadrian we find that they were permitted to enter the 
city on the anniversary of the earlier destruction of 
Jerusalem to lament over its fall. It was found that 
they even bribed the Roman soldiers to extend for a 
few hours the sad hours spent beneath the ancient 
wall of the temple. 

The custom of wailing for the ruin of the city is 
still continued. But it is now carried on every Sixth- 
day afternoon, and sometimes also on Seventh-day 
morning. Hundreds of men, women, and children 
collect in a narrow lane, where a great wall made of 
enormous blocks of stone is said to be a remnant of 
the original temple of Solomon. They stand facing 
the walls with tears streaming down their faces 
bemoaning the fate of their loved city. They read 
aloud from worn and dirty Hebrew Bibles passages 
from Lamentations, and other appropriate sections. 
They pray earnestly for restoration. 

In this connection it is of interest to know that in 
spite of the prohibition of the Turkish government, 
alarmed at the number of Jews flocking into Palestine, 
the Jewish part of the population is the only part 
which is increasing in and about Jerusalem. This is 
largely the result of what is called the “ Zionist” 
movement—a great scheme for re-peopling Jerusalem 
with Jews, and perhaps its purchase from the Turks 
and the re-establishment of the Jewish theocracy. 

The book of Lamentations consists of five poems, 
dealing with as many phases of the people’s grief for 
their ruined city. The first four poems are alphabetic 
—that is, the successive verses are begun in turn with 
the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet. The 
third repeats each letter three times making sixty-six 
verses in all. The fifth consists of twenty-two verses 
but does not use the acrostic form. The rythm of 
the poems is that believed to be characteristic of the 
Hebrew dirge. Each line, longer than in other poetry, 
is divided unequally, a longer section balanced by a 
shorter one : 


‘* How doth the city sit solitary—she that was full of 
people.”’ 

‘« He hath hewn off in fierceness of anger—all the horn of 
Israel.’’ 

The contents of the five poems is indicated by 
Canon Driver as follows: 

(1)—The desolation and misery of Jerusalem. 

(2)—Jehovah’s anger with his people. 

(3)—The nation’s complaint and its ground of 
consolation. 

(4)—Zion’s past and present contrasted. 

(5)—The nation’s appeal for Jehovah’s com- 
passionate regard. 

In all of the poems the writer speaks for the nation 
and not as an individual. The book itself makes no 
statement astoits authorship. But there isa tradition 
going back to the oldest known translation of the Old 
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Testament (the Septuagint, about 250 B. C.), which 
names Jeremiah as its author. There can be little 
doubt that its author was contemporary with that 
prophet even if it was not written by himself. It is 
impossible to decide the question or even to be 
certain that all five of the poems were written by the 
same hand. 

We observe of course the characteristic view of the 
Hebrew prophets by which the calamities which had 
come upon the nation were viewed as consequences of 
national sin. We note also the equally characteristic 
faith in Jehovah, and even a hope implied in the 
repeated appeal for help. Aside from this implication, 
the general tone is one of resigned desolation. Their 
fate is upon them and they recognize it as deserved ; 
neither do they feel any deserts in themselves which 
will warrant hope for the future. Yet they do not 
neglect the appeal for Divine help and they look in 
some way for his salvation. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 42. Eleventh Month to. 


THE ISRAELITES OPPRESSED. 
GOLDEN TEXT.— 
For the Lord will not cast off his people, 
Neither wili he forsake his inheritance. 
—Psalms, xciv., 14. 
The Scripture of the Lesson is Exodus, i., 1-14. 
WE have left, now, the book of Genesis, and begin 
our study in Exodus. It is that book of the Hebrew 
collection which gives the story of the Jews’ oppres- 
sion in Egypt, their escape from bondage, and their 
period of sufferings in the “‘ wilderness ””—the rocky 
desert country north of the Red Sea and south of 
Palestine. 

The whole account, as we have it in the Old Tes- 
tament, is essentially Jewish. It is a part of that lit- 
erature upon which, and by means of which, the Jews 
regarded themselves as a people specially chosen and 
favored by the Divine Father, as against all others in 
the world. In so far as discoveries on the Egyptian 
and other monuments throw light on the account, 
they serve to indicate that there were Israelites in 
Egypt about the time our record says, but how many 
of them, or where located, is left doubtful. 

It has been generally assumed that the Pharaoh 
‘of the oppression ’’ was Ramses II., whose reign in 
Egypt was about 1340 to 1273 B. C., and that the 
Pharaoh “ of the exodus”’ was his son Menephthes, 
who succeeded him—supposedly in 1273 B.C. But 
it must be said that these matters are all obscure and 
uncertain, and, so far as actual events are concerned, 
we are thrown back from the studies of scholars 
and critics upon the narrative which the Jewish rabbis 
have handed down. 

If we may consider that the Pharaoh of Joseph’s 
elevation was, as suggested in a previous lesson, 
Amen-hotep IV., then about 150 years intervened 
between him and Ramses II., as the “ new king over 
Egypt that knew not Joseph.”’ Ramses II., as shown 
by the dates above, reigned, it is presumed, sixty- 
seven years. His monuments are still found in Egypt 
and in Nubia in large numbers. Of the thirty-two 
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obelisks still existing no less than twenty-one are 
due to him either wholly or in part. He founded 
towns, dug canals, built dykes, and reclaimed vast 
tracts of land. In order to accomplish these results 
he “ oppressed’ the people, forcing them to labor for 
the barest subsistence, and the sufferings of the Israel- 
ites were a natural sharing of the common lot. Ab- 
solutely nothing is known of the history of the pos- 
terity of Jacob while in Egypt, but it is evident that 
they gave up their nomadic life and acquired skill in 
agriculture and various arts. As is shown by their 
after history, they learned from the Egyptians some- 
thing of medicine, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
and he art of writing. Immediately after the exodus 
we also fird them working in wood, stone, and pre- 
cious metals, and expert in weaving, embroidering, 
and dyeing. 

Wile thus gaining in the externals of civilization, 
they departed in many ways from the simple religious 
faith of their fathers. Surrounded bya nation of idol- 
aters, they were themselves guilty of offering sacrifices 
to idols. The wonder is that they maintained their 
independence as a people, and clung so closely to 
their tribal relations. 

The tasks to which they were set were doubtless 
such as were necessary to carry out the plans of 
Ramses. They were probably marched in gangs to 
the quarries to hew out great blocks of stone, which 
other gangs must drag to their destinations on rude 
worden sleds. They dug canals, made bricks, mixed 
mortar, and perhaps worked as do the peasants in 
Egypt to-day, ‘‘naked under the burning sun, like 
pieces of machinery, drawing up the buckets of water 
from the stream to the fields above.” In spite of 
their afflictions, they multiplied in the land more 
rapidly than the Ezyptians, probably because of the 
greater cleanliness and morality of their lives. 


No TIME LIKE THE RiGut Time.—If you have an 
appointment, at a certain hour, to take a railroad 
train, or to meet a friend, or to do a specified work, 
there is no hour in the world that will do as well as 
just that hour for that specified thing. It will not do 
to be only twelve hours later. Not even six hours 
earlier will answer the purpose. Neither a little be- 
fore th: tims, nor a little after the time, but the very 
time named, is the only time to be depended on. 
This is a truth to be borne in mind in doing what we 
have to do, or in meeting any special appointment. 
In all right use of our time, there is no time like the 
right time. We cannot improve on what is just 
right.—|S. S. Times. ] 

B¢€ 

Sometimes a cloud of unjust calumny gathers 
over a good man’s name; lies darken the air, and 
it pours falsehoods, forty days and forty nights. But 
when the shower of slander has spent itself, the truth 
creeps out slowly but surely from behind the clouds 
of defamation, and the slandered character shines 
with more lustre than ever. The same storm that 
wrecks a rotten tree only roots the more firmly the 
sound tree, whose leaves glisten in the subsequent 
sunshine.—[T. L. Cuyler. ] 
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MOHONK CONFERENCE “ PLATFORM.” 


The following is the major part of the resolutions adopted by the 
Lake Mohonk Conference of Friends of the Indian, Tenth month 18, 
THERE remain evils to be corrected and work to be 
achieved. The frequent changes in the Indian service, 
involving both removals and appointments for purely 


| political reasons, lead us to suggest to the President 


the propriety of framing and promulgating some rules 
prescribing such methods of nominating as will put an 
end to this abuse. The same pressure for patronage 
operates to delay or prevent the abolition of needless 
agencies. Congress at its last session, acting on the 
recommendation of the Indian Commissioner, abolished 
three such agencies. There are at leasta half a score 
more, which, in the judgment of experts, should be 
abolished as sinecures, which not only involve needless 
expense to the country, but also operate deleteriously 
upon emancipated Indians. . . . 

The tribal funds held in trust for Indians by the 
Government of the United States should be placed to 
the credit of the individual Indians, who are entitled 
to share in them, as rapidly as lists of such individuals 
in each tribe can be prepared and recorded ; children 
after the preparation of such lists should share in such 
funds only by inheritance, and not as members of a 
tribe; and, so far as possible, consistently with the 
spirit and the equitable intent of the special terms 
which created such funds, these funds should be thus 
broken up into individual holdings, when provision 
shall have been made for certain educational uses for 
all the members of the tribe, and perhaps for payment 
of Territorial, State, and county taxes on allotted 
lands during all or part of the period of protected 
titles. The money which belongs to the Indian 
should be paid to the Indians as rapidly as they are 
pronounced fit to receive it, that by receiving and 
using each his own money, Indian civilization may 
be educated to the use of money. 

Improvements are doubtless required in our Indian 
schools. This conference puts itself on record as 
believing in schools both in the Indian neighborhoods, 
and at a distance from them; the proportion to be 
maintained between the two must be left to be 
determined from time to time by experience. The 
eventual result to be reached is the abolition of all 
distinctively Indian schools, and the incorporation of 
Indian pupils in the schools of the country. 

The importance of the native Indian industries is 
such that the Government and all teachers and guides 
of the Indian should cooperate in the endeavor to 
revive them. To the Indian they are valuable as a 
mans of profitable occupation and natural expression ; 
to the country as specimens of a rare and indigenous 
art. 


The experiences of the past indicate the errors 
which we should avoid, the principles by which we 
| should be guided, and the end which we should seek, 
in our relations with all dependent races under 
American sovereignty. Capacity for self-government 
in dependent and inexperienced races is a result to be 
achieved by patient and persistent endeavor ; it is not 


to be assumed that they already possess it. Mean- 
while, the duty of administering government for the 
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benefit of the governed involves the obligation of 
selecting all officials, not with regard to the services 
which they have rendered their party, but solely with 
regard to the service which they will render to the 
governed community. Loyalty to the American 
spirit requires us so to organize and administer govern- 
ment over dependent peoples as will most speedily 
prepare them for self-government. 





“ GENTLEMAN.” 


In Harper's Weekly, E. S. Martin discusses the 
question whether there is such popular prejudice 
against a ‘‘ gentleman” as stands in his way for public 
recognition and election to office. He says: 


“A gentleman, in the crudest sense of the word, | 


is a man who does not have to earn his living. A 
‘gentleman born,’ in that same crude sense, is one 


born to ease and comfort, and to the absence of care, | 


present or prospective, about the means of supporting 


life. Now the chief concern of the great majority of | 
men from youth up is how to makea living. A man | 


freed from birth from concern of that nature lives 
under conditions so different from those that surround 
ninety-nine-hundredths of his fellows that it is not 
surprising that they should feel that his training has 
been more or less artificial ; that he does not know 
life as they know it; that he has never, in the 
unfettered words of common speech, ‘ been up against 
the real thing.’ In that sentiment seems to lie, in so 
far as it exists at all, the American distrust of a 
gentleman in politics. It is not a dislike of gentle 


manners, nor of a considerate spirit, nor even of a | 


seemly appearance. It is a distrust of experience 
that seems necessarily incomplete. 

“One other thing it is—that is, a jealousy of ex- 
clusiveness. The condition of being borna gentleman 
naturally tends to develop an over-nice discrimination 
in one’s choice of company. It is nature, or second 
nature, any way, for birds of a feather to flock by 
themselves. Nothing but the grace of God, or intense 


innate human sympathies, enable a man born to ease | 


to realize his brotherhood with all the sorts and 
conditions of men. And if he does realize it, the 


chances are against his feelings being demonstrated | 


and recognized, because a common trait of gentlemen, 
and one more approved and applauded than it 
deserves, is reserve. To be reserved is next door to 
being distinguished ; and a gentleman who does not 
hedge himself in a good part of the time with some 
assumption of aloofness is likely to seem eccentric to 
his fellows of his own flock. If he goes out of his way 


of his own social species will be sure to disparage him 
as a seeker after popularity. And yet fellowship 
must be cultivated if it is to be acquired.” 


LiFE is a wrestle. The contestants are inherited 
tendencies and our ideals. We must not weaken, but 
so overcome that the inherited tendencies shail prove 
a blessing and not a curse. We must direct our 














past into the mold of the present.—|American He- 


brew. } 





THE OLD TESTAMENT AND MILITARISM. 
Prof. Goldwin Smith, in The Independent. 
War was the universal state of nations in early times, 
and the strong, though coarse foundations of human 
character were laid in the qualities of the warrior. 
The Jews were always surrounded and always 
threatened by war; therefore, to fight valiantly for 
his country and his Temple was part not only of the 
civil duty, but of the moral training of a Jew, and to 
be with the people in the hour of battle and exhort 


| them to behave bravely was part of the office of the 


priest, and consistent with his calling. 

“When thou goest out to battle against thine 
enemies and seest horses and chariots and a people 
more than thou, be not afraid of them: for the Lord 
thy God is with thee, which brought thee up out of 
the land of Egypt. And it shall be, when ye are 
come nigh unto the people, and shall say unto them, 
Hear, O Israel, ye approach this day unto battle 
against your enemies: let not your hearts faint, fear 
not and do not tremble, neither be ye terrified because 
of them ; for the Lord your God is he that goeth with 
you, to fight for you against your enemies to save 
you.” 

On the other hand, there is no exaltation of war 
above other callings, or of the military character 
above all other characters, such as we find in Greece, 
at Rome, and in the other ancient nations. There is 
none of that false estimate of moral qualities which 
produced the institutions of Sparta, and which partly 
leads Plato, in his ideal republic, to propose that 
woman shall be trained to take part equally with man 
in the work of war. There are no provisions for 
triumphs or other military rewards ; no incentives to 
military ambition ; no rules for military education. 
No heaven is opened, as in the Koran, to those who 
fight bravely for the true God. ‘Peace in all your 
borders”’ is the blessing, though war is not a crime. 
And military pride, instead of being nursed, is rebuked 
by the words of the passage last quoted, which bids 
the Israelite put his trust, in the hour of battle, not in 
his own might, but in the presence of the Lord his 
God. 

Not only so, but wars of conquest are made 
almost impossible by the law forbidding forced service, 
the means by which the great armies of the East are 
raised. This law follows immediately upon the 
passage last quoted. Wesee, also, that “the captains 
of the armies to lead the people’”’ are not to be made 
till the people are actually in the field, so that there 
would be no military caste or profession always 


: 1 Hoc. | burning to go to war. 
to cultivate fellowship with the ‘ plain pecple,’ critics | 


The God of the Hebrews, then, is not characteris- 
tically ‘‘a God of battles.”” Compared with the gods 
of other nations, he is a God of Peace. Yet he has 
been taken for a God of battles, as well as for a God 
of slavery, and his name has been invoked in unjust 
and fanatical wars. Christian churches, in pandering 
to the lust of war, would apostatize not only from 
the principles of the New, but from those of the Old 
Testament. 


“Contempt of humanity is the most notable 
cause of wrong humanity.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 2, 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us mot later than Third-day. 


THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 

WE are not of those who think the world is becoming 
wholly degenerate. Too many and too great are the 
evidences that men do follow the leadings of truth, in 
the noble deeds they do for the good of humanity, 
and for improvement in the hard conditions under 
“which so many lives are placed. The facts are 
constantly borne in upon us that men do continuously 
“think God’s thoughts after him.” 

But there is the daily need for us all to put things 
in their proper order. We never emerge from the 
student life where the main lesson to be learned is 
how to study ever changing problems that we may 
reap the best and truest results. We should bear 
constantly in mind that the first essential is that lesson 
taught by Jesus again and again in the gospels, that 
men seek first God’s kingdom and his righteousness. 

To have a strong faith and trust in a God who is 
all goodness, wisdom, and power, and then seek to 
live in such an atmosphere, placing right living— 
which is righteousness—paramount to all else; we 
will then find that all things needful shall be ours. 

But so much more than is really needful is desired, 
that we fail to keep to our high aim, and little by little 
lose faith that the ‘“ Father knoweth,” and will 
provide if we diligently and intelligently cooperate 
with him, and not grasp beyond that limit. 

It is true that we see constantly that guod people, 
those who have striven and are striving to live 
righteously, suffer for things needful, but this is 
because some one has failed in that wisdom that places 
things in their proper order, having made false steps 
somewhere. Weare so wonderfully planned that if 
one goes astray many others suffer. Yet we are 
mercifully permitted to help in mitigating this suffering 
by aiding in the many ways men have devised for the 
help of their brothers. 

Hold fast to the one thing needful. 
be no monopoly of goodness. 
enough of it to go ’round. 


There can 
There is always 


world so to abound in beauty and richness that as one 
travels, the amazement grows that there are so many 
beautiful spots for the creation of homes for his 
people, and where there is not beauty there is that 
which can be developed into wealth that can be made 


As God has made the | 
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to minister to man’s comfort ; so has he created in 
us all goodness that can be made—by our choice—to 
grow until we may attain to the high standard typified 
by Jesus. 

Jesus, the Christ, who can be styled “the only 
begotten,’’ because he alone attained to perfect 
righteousness, and his messages to us are great and 
powerful because ‘‘ he himself stands behind every- 
thing he said.” 


Ir is a painful and unpleasant story which our friend 
M. S., of Aiken, S. C., has to lay before us in her letter. 
The disposition to oppress seems to be wide-spread amongst 
us, South as well as North, and it shows itself, here and 
there, first on one hand then on the other, in many ways. 
How shall we withstand it? Howcanit be checked? The 
Hebrew prophet, long ago, declared that the man who de- 
spised ‘‘the gain of oppressions’’ should ‘‘ dwell on high."’ 
But in these days of force and violence, of materialism and 
cupidity, the voice of Isaiah sounds dim and distant. 


Wuat will be done to General Miles, the ‘‘ lieutenant 
general'’ of our national armies, can hardly be said with 
confidence. He resolutely declines to join in the artificial 
clamor for the repeal of the ‘‘canteen’’ law. Not regarding 
the demand made upon army officers for testimony that it is 
a very bad law, and does great injury, he says it is a good 
law, and works well. As he is the senior officer of the army, 
why should he not know? When the debates begin in Con- 
gress, however, it will be found that the people who have 
liquor to sell will produce plenty of testimony to prove that 
the way to keep soldiers sober is to provide drink for them. 


THE annua! general meeting (Conference has come to be 
so hard-worked a word) of Friends’ Associations, will be held 
this year at Moorestown, N. J., on Seventh-day, the 16th 


inst.,—two weeks hence. These meetings have been of 
much interest, and it is to be hoped this will be up to the 
standard. The program will be announced later. 


ALTHOUGH the expenditure on the National Navy has 
been very large for y,ears, a further great increase is proposed 
for the next ‘‘ fiscal year’’—ending Sixth month 30, 1903, 
In round numbers, the expenditure for the present year is. a 
little past 75 millions of dollars, while the estimates for next 
year approximate one hundred millions. 
such bubbles of expansion burst? 


How soon must 


HGH officials at Washington are stated to desire a large 
increase of the navy because they think ‘‘the best way to 
avoid war is to be prepared forit.’’ This, sharply looked at, 
is a curious theory. Change the wording but slightly ; can it 
be that the best way to avoid war is to prepare to make war? 


SOMETGAING of a ‘‘ hubbub’’ has been occasioned in the 


| South by Booker T. Washington's dining with President 


Roosevelt. The obvious question is, Why shouldn't he? 
The Southern answer is, Because he has negro blood in his 
veins. It is questionable whether the prejudice of color is 
not as great in the United States to-day as it was fifty years 


ago. 
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BIRTHS. 


3 HEACOCK.—Near Alliance, Ohio, Eighth month 21, 
1g01, to Nathan E. and Nancy L. Heacock, a daughter, who 
is named Bertha Olive Heacock. 


NOBLE. —At Brooklyn, N. Y., Tenth month 28, 1901, to 
Franklin and Marianna H. Noble, a son, who is named 
Lindsley Hallock Noble. 


MARRIAGES. 


GREVEMEYER —BROOKS.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Tenth month 13, 1901, under the care of 
Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, held at Fawn Grove, Pa., 
Ernest Stelle Grevemeyer, of Philadelphia, son of William 
H. and Bertha Grevemeyer, and Annie Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas J. and Margaret J. Brooks, of Harford Co., Md. 

SIMPSON—HUGHES.—By Friends’ ceremony, Tenth 
month 24, Igo1, at the home of the bride, King-of-Prussia, 
Montgomery county, Pa.,Charles,son of Joseph B.and Sarah P. 
Simpson, of New Hope, Bucks county, Pa., and Annie 
Brooke, daughter of William and Emma Hughes. 


SHARPLES—FOULKE.—Tenth month 22, Igo1, at 


the home of the bride's aunt, Linden Lodge, Gwynedd, Pa., 
under care of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Henry R. Sharp- 
les, of Baltimore, Md., son of Alfred D. and Rachel R. 
Sharples, of West Chester, Pa., and Esther B., daughter of 
Elva J. and the late Edwin M. Foulke, of West Chester, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BUMGARNER.—At the Missouri Pacific Hospital, St. 
Louis, Mo., after three weeks’ illness of typhoid-pneumonia, 
Tenth month Io, 1901, Joseph Bumgarner, aged 25 years, 10 
months, 23 days. 

He was the son of Oscar and Mary Louisa Bumgarner, 
and grandson of Joshua L. and the late Hannah S. Mills, of 
Putnam county, Illinois. His remains were brought to Clear 
Creek for burial, on the 13th, in the Hoyle burial-ground, 
adjoining that of Friends. He was not a member with 
Friends, but a frequent attender of meetings when at home. 
He had taken up the profession of civil engineering, after 
completing a four years’ course at the Illinois State Normal 
University, and had spent most of the past three years in 


connection with different railroads, in all of which he had en- | 


deared himself to his co-workers by his gentlemanly and 
courteous bearing, his celerity of mind, promptness, and strict 
attention to all that was entrusted to his care. ee 

DAVIS.—In Edgmont, Delaware county, Pa., Tenth 
month 20, 1901, Robert F. Davis, in the 79th year of his age ; 
a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. Interment at Willis- 
town Friends’ grounds. 


JANNEY.—tTenth month Io, I901, near Waynesville, | 


Warren county, Ohio, Charles Lupton Janney, oldest son of 


the late James M. and Sarah Lupton Janney, in the 7oth year | 


of his age ; a member of Miami Monthly Meeting. 

JONES.—In Cleveland, Ohio, Tenth month 5, 1901, 
Sarah Ellen Good, wife of Lewis H. Jones, Superintendent of 
the Public Schools, in Cleveland. 

No longer visible to the earthly eyes of relatives and 
friends, she is yet doubly immortal, for her influence still 
lingers, potent to help and inspire. She was descended on 
her mother’s side from the Schofields, that earnest and well- 
known family of Friends, of whom it was said, ‘‘ They were 
ever the standard-bearers in their respective meetings.”’ 

Bereft of her own mother in early childhood, she grew to 
womanhood in the State of Indiana, in the family of her aunt, 
Sarah Ann Swain, herself a well-known and well-beloved 
minister in the Society of Friends. Thus, by both inheritance 
and education she ‘‘was a true Friend.’’ Soon after her 
school life at Attleboro’, Pennsylvania, ended, her unusually 
happy married life began, continuing for almost thirty years. 
While her husband was superintendent of the schools in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and laterin the city which is now his home, 
she was ever his sympathetic helper in all his work. 

Three children blessed this home ; the eldest, a son, died 
in infancy. Years afterward their eldest daughter entered 





the Higher Life, just as she was blooming into womanhood. 
One daughter is left to be her father’s comfort and companion. 
The funeral services for this beautiful mother and well-be- 
loved wife were conducted by a former pastor and friend, 
Frederic E. Dewhurst, of Chicago. The day was peaceful 
with October's softened sunshine, and the services were per- 
meated with the quiet beauty dear to the Society of Friends. 
Nothing can give to those who see this notice in the East and 
in the West, a better idea of our dear friend than these words 
of Whittier’s, read at this last service for her : 


‘« For still her holy living meant 
No duty left undone ; 
The heavenly and the human blent 
Their kindred loves in one. 


‘* Yet with her went a secret sense 
Of all things sweet and fair ; 
And Beauty’s gracious providence 
Refreshed her unaware.”’ 
* 

PIDGEON.—At the residence of his parents, Charles M. 
and Katie D. Pidgeon, Woodlawn, Va., of diphtheria, Tenth 
month 18, 1go1, Luther Duvall Pidgeon, aged 6 years, 11 
months, and 16 days. 

PRESTON.—At Solebury, Pa., Tenth month 22, Igo1, 
Joseph G. Preston, aged 69 years. 

Interment at Buckingham Friends’ ground. 

SPACKMAN.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 26, 1go1, 
in her 69th year, Susan Ann, daughter of the late Samuel 
Cope and Ann Master Spackman, and granddaughter of 
the late Thomas and Deborah Cope Spackman, the latter an 
approved minister. 

Becoming interested in the ministrations of that excellent 
man, Phillips Brooks, afterward a bishop, she severed her 
connection with Friends, but continued to have a very warm 
feeling for them. She was an excellent woman, and, like her 
mother, interested in the welfare of the poor. a 


TROTH.—Tenth month 22, 1901, at the home of her 
niece, at Moorestown, N. J., Rebecca S., widow of Joseph E. 
Troth, aged 92 years and 6 months. 

Peacefully and sweetly has ended an unselfish life, ever 
cheerful through many afflictions, soothing others’ sorrow, 
and with— 

‘© A reasonable service of good deeds, 
Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust, and prayer for light to see 
The Master’s footprints in our daily ways.”’ M. 

WOODALL.—At his residence, Walton Beach, near 
Royal Oak, Talbot county, Md., Eighth month 4, Igo1, after 
a brief illness, Edward Woodall, in his 64th year. He was 
brother of our friend, Matilda J. Bartlett. 

[A local paper says : 

‘« He was one of Talbot’s sturdiest and most honored citi- 
zens, and his death is a shock to a wide circle of friends who 
appreciated his sterling worth. He had been county com- 
missioner, judge of the Orphans’ Court, and member of the 
House of Delegates. A man of marked intelligence and 
judgment, conscientious and upright in all his dealings, he 
exemplified in his life the highest duties of citizenship. He 
was regular in his attendance with his family at the meeting 
of the Society of Friends at Third Haven (Easton). 

‘« The interment was at Third Haven burialground, at- 
tended by a large number of sympathizing friends.’’ ] 


SAMUEL HAIGHT. 


Died at his home near Sparta, Ontario, Canada, Tenth 
month 9, 1901, Samuel Haight, aged 91 years, 5 months, 
and 19 days ; a member and elder belonging to Lobo Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

He was the eighth of twelve children born to Reuben and 
Sarah (Wright) Haight, who moved with their family from 
Amawalk, West Chester county, N. Y., in the spring of 1817, 
first to South Norwich and later (1821) to Yarmouth, Ontario, 
where he lived the remainder of his long life. 

Both parents were birthright members with Friends—the 
mother having been a minister for many years. 
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The struggles with poverty and with the task of hewing 
out a home in the dense forest, occupied many years, during 
which several of the children, who were not strong, died of 
consumption. 

In 1839 Samuel married Phebe, daughter of Cornelius 
and Matilda Mills, whom he survived eight years. For 54 
years they had travelled life’s road together, and had been 
mutual helpmates in their toil from poverty to affluence. 
The hospitality of their home was shared by hundreds, and the 
poor were ever remembered. The children born to them 
died in early childhood. 

He retained his faculties in a remarkable degree to the 
very last, having been able to attend to the oversight of sev- 
eral farms and other business matters until heart trouble and 
paralysis ended his busy career. 

In late years he seemed a patriarch who had outlived his 
generation—the last of a large family, and wife and children 
passed away years before. At the funeral we looked in vain 
for any companion of his childhood. The funeral, which was 
held in Friends’ meeting-house, Sparta, was largely attended, 
and impressively addressed by Serena A. Minard. 

He was a life-long member with Friends, and had an 
abiding faith in the principles of the Society, which were his 
consolation and support to the last. Near the close he re- 
peated Whittier’s well-known lines : 


‘«I long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long ; 
But God hath led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 


‘«] know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise. 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


‘‘I know not where His islands lift 

Their fronded palms in air ; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.”’ 
Ss. P. Zz. 

NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING began with the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders on Seventh-day 
last, the 26th ultimo. On First-day morning the 
meeting-house was full, and an overflow meeting was 
held in the adjoining room. Alice C. Robinson 
called those present to a more intimate walk with 
God. Isaac Wilson offered prayer, and spoke of the 
Christ within. Phineas J. Nichols, prefacing with 
brief supplication, dwelt upon the need of Divine 
help to renew our spiritual help. 


We shall have a report of the yearly meeting for 
next week. 





At the evening meeting in Philadelphia, at Fourth 
and Green Streets, on First-day last, there was an 
unusually large attendance, the house being comfort- 
ably filled. John Wilhelm 
present by appointment, spoke at length upon the 
Christian’s hope of immortality. We have notes of 


his communication, for which we shall have room | 


next week. 





The sessions of West Philadelphia First-day 


School are expected to be resumed in the new meet- | 


ing-house at 35th street and Lancaster avenue, on 
First-day morning next, 3d instant, at 9.45 o’clock. 


FouR immense searchlights and 700 incandescent lights 
will be turned on the Yosemite Falls. 





Rowntree, who was | 


WILLIAM, WOOD. 
As the time of the Yearly Meeting in HKaltimore 
approaches my mind reverts to a much beloved and 
revered Friend, who has been sitting with that body 
for many years, but who since its last sessions has 
been called home—William Wood. He will be 
missed more than we realize, for his well- weighed 
words, his gentle admonitions, his acceptance of 
change, when his natural conservatism made it more 
impressive, his spiritual nature lending a power to all 
he said, his wisdom born of prayer, made him a staff 
to lean npon. Any phase of discord was to him a 
personal grief, and he had the happy gift of dispersing 
all unpleasantness by his peaceful and temperate 
words, fitly spoken. 

His presence was a benediction, during the last 
months of his communion with us, in the meetings, 
both of worship and business, and we all feel the World 
has been better for his life and example. 

His sympathy with the young people was shown 
every First-day by his eagerness to hold by the hand 
each one he could reach, saying in gentle tones 
something pleasing or interesting or exquisitely 
humorous. His life has closed its mission, his work 
is done, but his sweet spirit has left its impress upon 
all who knew him, and we still feel his influence. 

‘‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Baltimore. 








E. S. W. 
A SOUTH CAROLINA CASE. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

TuHouGH the nation had war to free Cuba, and has 
| other distant concerns on its mind, let it not forget or 
| be blind to facts not uncommon in its own land. 
Here are some: My hired man was up the street ina 
| wagon, and was followed back by a man who knew 
him when he was a boy. We were called out to find 
| a one-armed, half-starved fugitive trying to escape 
lynching. This man, R. B., had hired land in this 
county from a poor white man, of bad character. 
The employer refused to pay $4 due for work done, 
saying he had no money, and the man might go else- 
where. R.’s wife had a new-born babe, and her hus- 
band left the place to earn some money. This an- 
gered the land-owner, and soon after, at two o’clock 
in the morning, R. and his wife were wakened by shots 
going through the house. It was in the country, 
half a mile from any neighbor’s. Soon the door was 
| burst open, and four armed white men pushed in. R. 
B. sprang up and one struck him a blow with his 
gun, breaking his arm, another fired at him, the shots 
tearing flesh from the chest and going through the 
splintered arm. The baby cried, and one of the men 
smothered it with heavy pillows and a mattrass. As 
the wife was uncovering it, shots passed near her and 
through the headboard. 

When the men entered they ordered a light, and 
the little girl of ten made one on the hearth. By this 
they were recognized. It was over twenty-four hours 
before the man could get medical attention. Next 
day seven men and women “‘toted him in a quilt up 
| a steep hill, over half a mile, to another house.” 
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Then his contract for the land, with all the crop, was 
given to a white man, who was thus secured, and /e 
“stood” for the doctor, who lived seven miles away, 
but went and tried to save his arm, but in a week had 
tq amputate it above the elbow. 

Then the whole family moved to another place. 
When the criminals heard that R. B.’s wife had com- 
plained to an officer, a friend let him know their in- 
tention to kill him before court. They hired a mis- 
erable white woman as witness to swear R. had met 
her and laid his hands on her, the usual falsehood when 
they want to lynch a man. 

He went to the woods, crippled and suffering, un- 
til led (by a Higher Will) to come here. We secret- 
ed him at once, the poor, pitiful, hungry, innocent, 
man, made in God’s image. He was closely hidden, 
neither teachers nor students knowing of his existence, 
not even those in my house; for the house and 
grounds were watched day and night by the men who 
did the deed. They were seen by him through an 
opening. Our foremen were questioned; my cook 
was in the street when one of them met her and in- 
quired for him. The poor, hunted creature had been 
to the marshal and asked protection, but he said, 
“Come in the morning.” But the man was a stran- 
ger in Aiken, and dared not risk it. It was a desper- 
ate crowd after him ; but it was not the first time Oak- 
wald and its inmates have been guided by and trusted 
in a Power able to save. 
story was true. His fear was painful; one night, 
after we had retired, he tapped at the window in the 
darkness to say, ‘‘The men are outside the gate.” 
We replied, ‘‘ Never mind ; they dare not come in on 
my place. Goto bed again and trust in the Lord. 
He will take care of you.”” He obeyed like a child. 


Through the same opening he saw his wife walking | jaiq down the meeting, or caused it to be laid down, 


on the street, the first week. The next week she 
came again with the sick baby in her arms, and stop- 
ping at my gate asked the one woman who énew, 


and whom the white man had asked an hour before— | 


showing he had followed the wife on the train over 
here. We met the wife and surprised her greatly by 
telling her he was alive and safe, but she could not 
see him till after dark. 
later. 


In two weeks court was to meet, and the day be- 


fore we got him out of the State, northward, my cook | 


going on train to where he had to change cars; and 
he in a new suit of clothes, which, with food and less 
fear, changed him greatly. Since then, his arm needs 


attention, and we are trying to get him in a North- | 
ern hospital, and soon as able he will want work, and | 


then to get his family to him. He is about thirty, 
energetic and willing, but longs now for his family. 
He cannot see his baby; it died a few days since. 
There are three others, one a girl of ten, picking cot- 
ton ‘“‘to get money to go to papa.” We need help 
for them. 

Much more can be told. But from him no word 
of revenge, no hatred, only, ‘‘ They was killin’ a in- 
nicent man. The Lord knows I’m innicent. I prays 
to him all the time. He takes away the fear.’”’ The 
good-by words, ‘“‘ Take care of my wife; I loves her ; 


We had learned that all his | of our old friends. 


Her interview with him was | 











but for you I’d been dead in the woods. 
me now I’ll meet you in heaven.”’ 

To see one man, bearing such a burden, perse- 
cuted and reviled, but reviling not again, makes one 
feel that the Christ-spirit knows no color, and the 
race deserves at our hands protection as well as edu- 
cation. M. SCHOFIELD. 

Atken, S. C., Tenth month 25. 


If they kill 


AN ILLINOIS TOWN. 
Tuis beautiful autumn month finds me at this place, 
visiting our son and his family, who have returned 
from Chicago to their former home here. 

Dixon is situated on the Rock river, about one 
hundred miles due west of Chicago,—distance in 
point of time, two and a half hours. It is a most pic- 
turesque town of about eleven thousand inhabitants, 
built on the hills and bluffs, and overlooking the 
broad Rock river and the hills beyond. It is quite 
heavily timbered along the river, and the farms are 
fine and extensive, excellent both for grain and stock 
farming, the land estimated about here at one hun- 
dred dollars an acre. Beautiful rolling prairie alter- 
nates with woods and groves. Thereis much manu- 
facturing done also along this river, from its source 


| in Wisconsin to its mouth at the Mississippi. 


Yesterday morning being bright, we drove over 
to Sterling, twelve miles west. Wecalled upon some 
Several children of our former 
friend, Elida Johns, live here. As some of your read- 
ers know, he emigrated to this country from Pennsyl- 
vania many years ago, with his family of small chil- 
dren. Heand Joseph Wilson and a few other Friends 
settled near Sterling and founded East Jordan 
Monthly Meeting. But death and removals have 


as is so often the case. 

Here I visited our friend Frances Roberts, for- 
merly of Chicago. She has been an invalid, with 
what was supposed to be an incurable malady, but I 
found her able to be out-doors, and equal to quite 
long walks. She believes the malady has been con- 
quered, and hopes for health and usefulness again. 
This will be charming news, I am sure, for her friends, 
many of whom are readers of this paper. Her suf- 
ferings have been intense and prolonged, but borne 
with her usual fortitude and cheerful courage. 

Returning from Sterling along the river road, the 
views of the autumn foliage, lighted up with the rays 
of the westerning sun, made a brilliant pageant. As 
the sun set in the midst of most variegated cloud ef- 
fects, which were reflected in the winding river, 
dotted with pretty wooded islands, the scene was 
one to make us dumb with admiration, realizing the 
inadequacy of our descriptive adjectives. I hada re- 
newed sense of gratitude that there were so many 
beautiful and attractive places in the world, and that 
no one could get up a monopoly of them. 

Dixon, [ll., Tenth month 12. H. A. FP. 








A Lonpon sanitary official, Dr. Shirley Murphy, found 
that the number of cases of consumption increased in exact 
proportion with the number of persons living in one room. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A DAY AT THE PAN-AMERICAN. 


To get an adequate conception in one day of the pro- 
ducts contributed by the two Americas at Buffalo is, 
of course, impossible ; but any one who made a study 
of the Columbian Exposition at Chicago, can afford 
to ignore details and look only at the outside of 
things. 

Let us enter at the Elmwood gate, sit down on 
the first iron settee that we reach, and make a brief 
study of the map. The large white building at our 
right, without any particular architectural beauty, is 
the New York building ; but as State buildings have 
few attractions unless one wants to rest, read, or 
write, we will walk through it to the path that skirts 
the lake, and stroll along leisurely, enjoying glimpses 
of the water and admiring the flower beds, until we 
come to the avenue that leads to the Court of Foun- 
tains and the Electrical Tower. Here we turn aside 
until we reach the bridge, and stand for a while en- 
tranced by the combined beauty of buildings, foun- 
tains, flowers, and sky. 

Going back to the lake path, we soon come to the 
picturesque buildings of Mexico, Porto Rico, and the 
South American countries. We would fain enter 
some of these, but are informed that the doors are 
not opened until ten o’clock ; the inhabitants of the 


warm countries are accustomed to taking things easy. | 


Close by are a number of State buildings. New 
Jersey is unpretending and cosy; Pennsylvania is 
ugly and cheap within and without, although $30,000 
were appropriated for its erection ; the New England 
building, of substantial brick, with colonial porches, 
is the most satisfactory in the group. 


The Art Gallery is an unpretending brick build- | 


ing, with some striking statuary in the central hall. 
What treasures of art may be stored in its wings we 
have no time to discover. The Forestry building, 


built of unhewn logs, is picturesque externally, and | 


has an interesting interior, with its polished woods, 
immense planks, and festoons of pine cones, each a 
foot long. 

Turning now to the left, we come to the United 
States Government buildings, which most people find 
more interesting than any others on the grounds. 
The fish disport themselves in their illumined tanks, 
and we admire the beauties of the trout and the gray- 
ling, and laugh at the under view of the snapping- 
turtle and king crab, finally becoming quite interest- 
ed in the efforts of the latter to get himself right side 
up again. The fish may be seen as we walk through, 
but the one-day visitor can only stop to note an in- 
teresting feature here and there of the rest of the gov- 
ernment exhibit. 

Passing a little farther to the north, we find our- 
selves under the Stadium, with its seats up above for 
thousands of people, and as it is just the hour for the 
horse parade we will go up and rest for awhile and 
watch the beautiful animals as they exhibit them- 


of the admiring spectators. 





| and the glory. 
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Agricultural Hall, inspect the various landscapes 
made of grains and grasses, and join the throng wait- 
ing for one of the doughnuts cooked in oil. Having 
eaten the coveted dainty, we next begin to wish for 
something to take the taste out of ourmouths. After 
walking the full length of the Manufacturers’ build- 
ing, we are tired enough for another good rest, and 
finding a comfortable seat with attractive surround- 
ings, we dispose of the lunch in our hand-bags and 
enjoy the idiosyncracies of the people who are pass- 
ing to and fro. . 

The beautiful architectural effects and the richness 
and harmony of the coloring can best be seen when 
standing within or facing the semicircle, which begins 
on the one side with the Ethnology building and on 
the other with the Temple of Music. The many 
mottoes inscribed on the various buildings have been 
selected with great care, and are an inspiration to all 
who read them. 

At four o’clock there is an organ recital in the Tem- 
ple of Music, and whoever wishes a seat must be in 
good time, for this building is thronged, not only by 
those who are moved by a concourse of sweet sounds 
but by crowds who wish to visit the scene of our last 
national tragedy ; and the sad thoughts aroused by 
the memory of the assassin’s shot accompany the sol- 
emn strains of the organist. 

Horticultural Hall, with its display of luscious 
fruit, especially the plates of grapes and apples, causes 
the mouth to water; but the eye alone must enjoy 
what can be tasted in no other way, for a placard on 
one of the long tables of apples says, in large letters, 
“Yield not to temptation.”’ 

A stroll through the Midway is not encouraging 
to one who is striving to induce our young people to 
choose the better things. The women and girls who 


| stand in front of the various shows, decked in tawdry 


and scanty attire, indicate only too plainly the kind 
of performances that are given within. Some of the 
entertainments are said to be decent and instructive, 
but we had no time to test their merits personally. 

The supreme moment of the day comes as we 
stand on the bridge at half-past six, while thousands 
of others are either back of us or within the en- 
chanted semicircle. Just as the band strikes up the 
‘Star Spangled Banner’”’ all the buildings are out- 
lined by a faint line of light; brighter it grows and 
brighter, until every detail in the vast architectural 
combination is emphasized by lines, clusters, and cir- 
cles of stars. A thrill of awe runs through the 
mighty throng, and on every side are heard long, full 
breaths of perfect satisfaction. 

When the grounds are all ablaze with glory, then 
is the time to sit down in the Court of Fountains and 
watch the play of light upon the water, or float along 
the canals in a launch or gondola. At eight o’clock 
one may hear the band in the Temple of Music, or go 
back into the heart of things and absorb the light 
Very reluctantly we turn away from 


it at last, but as from the trolley-car we ‘cast one 
selves, showing in every action that they are conscious | long, lingering look behind,” we have a last view of 


Coming down from the Stadium we go through ' day at the Pan-American is ended. 


the Palaces of Light in all their splendor ; and our one 
E. L. 
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Educational Bepartment. 





In bringing before the readers of the INTELLIGENCER 
another one of the series of educational articles, I would 
again urge upon those interested in education that they ex- 
press in writing opinions upon the subjects suggested in these 
papers or upon any other subject of educational interest, with 
a view tothe publication of these ideas. By such interchange 
of thought an interest cannot fail to be aroused which will be 
of value to all our educational interests. 

Louis B. AMBLER. 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION IN FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 
EY JOSEPH S. WALTON, PH. D., PRINCIPAL OF GEORGE SCHOOL. 
THE proper management of Friends’ schools, qualifi- 
cation and selection of teachers, courses of study, 
and general equipment, have forced upon our consid- 
eration the subject of supervision. Executive con- 
trol in public affairs has, since the beginning of the 
Society, been scattered ; committees of the monthly 
meetings have embodied the executive function, and 
the larger assemblies have existed to approve, to 
recommend, and to enthuse. Consequently the 
schools are, with few exceptions, under the control 
of comnittees of the monthly meetings ; occasion- 
ally two or more monthly meetings unite to manage 
a large school, like the Friends’ Central, in Philadel- 
phia; and in one instance, as the George School, a 
committee of the yearly meeting is in control. This 
condition has engendered a system of schools closely 
bound to the hearts of those interested, has devel- 
oped strong local tendencies, and retarded those 
movements toward centralization which have super- 
vision in view. 

Of recent years, however, since Friends are plac- 
ing a higher value on college and university educa- 
tion, and schools have grown up for the purpose of 
college preparation, the benefits of proper supervision 


have appealed to the better judgment and clearer in- | 


sight of those interested. 

The advantages of a system of supervision among 
Friends’ schools are so patent that their presentation 
scarely seems necessary. Teachers who live con- 
stantly in the mental dust of school atmosphere are 
prone to have a clouded vision as to the scope and 
aim of their work ; efficient supervision tends to clar- 
ify their vision and give wise direction to their efforts. 
In a measure local committees of control can do this, 
but at its best it is only partial supervision, and the 
schools are too often left to the mercies of men and 
women with one educational idea, who dominate 
committees, teachers, and patrons—and the children 
become the victims of a distorted aim. 

The problem of education is too vital, the desti- 
nies of children too precious, to resign them to the 
strong-willed whims of some successful man of busi- 
ness or the pet hobbies of some philanthropic woman. 
Friends need to give unstinted support to supervision, 
because educationally it tends to weaken localization 
and strengthen centralization ; because it ultimately 
secures improved efficiency in the teaching force, 
weeding out incompetency by inspection and exam- 
ination, developing latent resources by sympathy and 
encouragement, and furnishing broad experience in 





framing courses of study, selecting books, and de- 
termining methods. 

The strongest feature of wise supervision in its 
relation to the teacher is capacity in propagating 
methods. If by chance there is a gifted teacher in 
his district, one of those rare products modeled fresh 
from God’s hand, good supervision takes the potent 
scions from this invigorating source and engrafts 
them upon rough and hardy, uncouth, and often 
thorny, stock. The results ofttimes approach the 
miraculous. This grafting is not done by a purely 
critical supervision or by glittering compliments ; it 
is done by tact—that kind of tact which is akin to 
touch—a delicate tactile sympathy, that can carry 
the precious scion without having it wither, a skill 
that can engraft without wounding. In this operation 
supervision is at its best. 

In its relation to the child supervision has a value 
rarely appreciated. Intelligent supervision holds the 
child’s welfare, like a talisman, constantly before it. 
When this obtains the system of schools is made for 
the child’s sake, not the child for the system’s sake. 
A genial visit by one rich in life’s rarest gifts, rich 
in hope, faith in God’s plans, trust, brings a quick- 
ening influence among children. The trend of a life 
is sometimes modified by a moment’s contact. In- 
fluence is not measured by hours. Supervision sees 
that a child must first learn, then tell, then do, and 
consequently aims to keep the development of the 
mind in the proper order. Teachers, from constant 
wear in one place, from constant contact with younger 
and weaker minds, are prone to become opinionated 
and dogmatic. The parent’s love, on the other hand, 
is prone to blind him to the faults of his own chil- 
dren, and to magnify those of others. These condi- 
tions are always favorable to controversy and friction, 
to the lasting detriment of the child. Efficient su- 
pervision can minimize results here; can adjust and 
divert, and thereby save the child from much that 
would injure and warp. 

Supervision also bears a relation to school com- 
mittees, furnishing intelligent information as to sup- 
plies, text-books, qualifications of teachers, school 
architecture, hygiene, etc. When committees and 
school authorities come to know how large a share 
adequate school architecture has to do with disci- 
pline, and the moral, as well as hygienic, welfare of 
the children, they will demand expert information ; 
and this knowledge can come from no better source 
than the superintendent. It would seem, then, that 
adequate supervision in Friends’ schools should merit 
the sympathy and support of every one who desires 
that Friends’ children should have a guarded educa- 
tion, and at the same time an education that will en- 
able them to live wisely, and enjoy generously, in the 
world about them. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


JOHN WILHELM RownTREE and A. Duncan Naish, two 
English Friends, who have been visiting the country, spent 
Sixth- and Seventh-days of last week with President and Mrs. 
Birdsall. 

President and Mrs. Birdsall, Dr. Edward H. Magill, and 
Dr. and Mrs. B. F. Battin attended the Bi-centennial celebra- 
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tion at Yale University, last week. Dr. Magill had the pleas- 
ure of meeting there several of his old classmates, Yale’54. 

The interior of the meeting-house has been much im- 
proved by a coat of buff paint. The building is now entirely 
completed, with the exception of the carpets, which have not 
been laid. 

Dr. Andrew D. White, United States Ambassador to 
Germany, who attended the Yale Bi-centennial as one of the 
three delegates from Cornell University, spent a day or two 
last week with his father-in-law, Dr. Edward H. Magill. | 
From Swarthmore he went to Washington, on Seventh-day, 
and expects to sail on the Deutsch/and, from New York, on | 
the 31st. 

The College has been presented with one of the copies of 
the Yale Seal which was given to a number of the colleges 
represented at the Yale Anniversary. A. N. W. 

| 
| 








AN EDUCATIONAL HINT. 

J. RusseLt SMITH, who is now abroad, studying, writes us 
from Jena, Germany, under date of the 12th of last month, to 
mention an educa- 
tionaltopic. Hesays: 

‘‘In the Forum 
for September, Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall 
discusses the ‘Ideal 
School as Based on 
Child Study.’ The 
article is very sugges- 
tive, and is of value 
alike to the parent, 
the teacher, or the 
member of a school 
board. The writer 
states his reason for 
the belief that there 
should be great 
changes made in the 
present selection of 
subjects to be taught, 
as well as in the 
methods of teaching 
some of them.’’ 




















THE new buildings 
erected for a School 
and Meeting - house, 
at 35th Street and 
Lancaster avenue, West Philadelphia, are completed. 
school was opened on Second-day of last week, 21st ult. 

The building is of ‘‘star’’ brick (red, with black 
‘*headers’’), and trimmings of stone and terra-cotta. It 
fronts on Lancaster avenue, and the entrances are from that 
street. The entrance to the school is shown in the cut ; that 
to the meeting-house is to the right, by steps in the bank, 
which lead up to the sides of the portico. 

The meeting-house has one large room, 34 by 44 feet. 
There is a vestibule and lobby at the entrance end, and over 
this a gallery. Including the gallery, the seating capacity is 
about 250. Under the large room is a good basement, in 
which are placed toilet and cloak-rooms, including those for 
the use of the school. These have tiled floors and sides, with 
marble partitions. 

The school building is two stories, with a basement,—this 
being occupied mostly by a light and airy play-room. On 
the first floor are the primary school-room, 34 by 28 feet, and 
the Kindergarten room, 17 by 30. On the second floor is 


The | 


NEW MEETING-HOUSE AND SCHOOL, 





the general school-room, 35 by 58 feet. There are five 
class-rooms, also, averaging about 16 by 20 feet. Excellent 
light is obtained for all the rooms in the school building. 

Both buildings are heated by a hot water plant. Special 
attention has been given to ventilation. The drinking water 
used in the school is filtered and boiled. 

Bunting and Shrigley arethe architects. 

THERE will be, it is now stated, a heavy deficit in the 
finances of the Pan-American Exposition. 
been stated as running into millions. 
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The amount has 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL INSTITUTE. 

AT a general conference of First-day schools of Nottingham 
Quarter, held in Fifth month last, it was decided to hold a 
School of Methods for First-day school teachers, officers, and 
others interested in the work. Theclass was held at Penn 
Hill meeting-house (Lancaster county, Pa.), on the 11th and 
12th ultimo, under the management of Dr. Holmes, of 
Swarthmore College, assisted by Prof. George L. Maris and 
Annie Hillborn. 

The program carried out was as follows : 

The Aim of the First-day School. 

Primary First-day School Work. 

The Story in First-day School Teaching. 

A lesson for adults from the Old Testament. 

A lesson for adults from the New Testament. 

Bible Authority for Friends’ Doctrines. 

Methods in Intermediate Classes. 

The methods work was illustrated by teaching primary 

































































WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


and adult classes. An illustrated lecture on the ‘‘ Holy 
Land,’’ given by Dr. Holmes, Seventh-day evening, closed 
the program. The sessions were well attended and much 
interest manifested. It was decided to make an effort to 
establish a permanent First-day School Institute, to hold 
annual meetings within the First-day Schcol Ccnfererce, at 
such places as may be desired. A hope was also expressed 
that all First-day schools within the various yearly meetings 


| might take up this line of work, which could not hclp but to 


benefit all schools. B. H. M. 





PEACE CONFERENCE AT HORSHAM. —- Under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Abington Quarterly Meeting, a 
conference on Peace and Arbitration was held at Horsham 
meeting-house on the afternoon of Tenth month 20. Isaac 
Parry presided. 

Mary Webster recited ‘‘ Waiting,’’ and Charles H. 
Pennypacker, of West Chester, gave an interesting address 
on the subject of the day. He felt the key of the situation 
was in constant agitation of the subject. ‘* We must not 
point the way to others only, but walk therein ourselves. 
The question begins at home; elect in our own locality such 
Justices of Peace and Constables as will preserve the peace. 
Too many think law means disturbance, it does not, it means 
peace.’’ He cited an instance where a true peace policy was 
followed by a Justice of Peace and nota single case was taken 
into court. He considered such an object lesson better than 
many sermons. ‘‘ We do not need more legislation; we 
have enough already ; what we need more than anything 


else is human conversion. 
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Comments followed, and questions were asked by several 
Friends. James Q. Atkinson said if questions can so easily 
be settled by local magistrates, national affairs should be 
adjusted without seizing upon swords and guns. Frank Ball 
spoke of implanting a war spirit in children, and others upon 
different phases of the subject. 

The next Conference will be held at Upper Dublin meeting- 
house on the afternoon of Eleventh month 24, when the 
subject will be Purity, and John L. Carver, of Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia, will speak. A.. C. 


ABINGTON FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION.—This was heldeat 
Horsham, on the roth instant. About 250 were estimated to 
be in attendance. Reports from all the schools in the Union 
were received except two. Theschool at Warminster has 
been discontinued. 

A literary program was rendered at the afternoon session, 
and there was a discussion of the question, ‘‘ Why do not our 
young Friends take a more active part in our meetings ?’’ on 
which papers were read by Ida R. B. Edgerton, of Byberry, 
and Elizabeth W. Ely, of Bethayres. After the papers 
several Friends joined in oral discussion. It was said that in 
miny localities young Friends are testifying to their principles 
by their upright lives and conscientious work for the truth. 

Delegates were appointed to the meeting of the Yearly 
Meeting Association onthe2dinstant. It was decided to meet 
at Byberry next time—the third Seventh-day of Tenth 
month, Igo2. 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA.—At the regular session of the 
Friends’ Association, Tenth month 25, the minutes were read 
and delegates appointed to attend the Conference to be held 
at Moorestown, N. J. 

The meeting also appointed Benjamin Smith to present a 
paper at the Conference, on ‘‘How Shall the Friendly 
Thought be best presented to meet an Age of Increasing 
Faith in Spirituality ?’’ 

A nominating committee was appointed to bring forward 
names of persons to serve as officers of the Association, for 
the coming year, at the next meeting. 

An interesting summary of Current Events was given by 
Anne E. Davis, followed by a recitation by Laura Holt. 
Carrie W. Buckman read an excellent paper on the Ministry 
of Elizabeth Fry—and a review of Henry W. Wilbur's paper 
was given by Annie F. Ambler. Remarks followed by 
several members. Next meeting will be held Eleventh 
month 22. H.C. L,, See... 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa. —The Friends’ Association met on the 
17th of [Tenth month, at the home of Elizabeth W. Levick. 
The president opened the meeting by reading the 12th chap- 
ter of Romans. 

Sadie Johnson represented the History Committee, by 
continuing the reading of the ‘‘ Life of Samuel J. Levick.’’ 
Gertrude Howard read a beautiful poem, entitled ‘‘ Voices in 
the Twilight.’’ Isaac W. Reeder read from the FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER ‘‘The Meeting for Worship,’’ by Howard 
M. Jenkins. 

Anna W. Ball recited, ‘‘ The Newsboy in Church.’ 
was followed by another recitation by Martha A. Penrose. 

We then listened to a reading by Florence Levick, 
‘« Whistle in Heaven.’’ Sentiments were given by nearly all 
present, and a short silence observed. Adjourned to meet 
the third Fifth-day in Eleventh month, at the home of Evan 
R. Penrose. A. S. B., Cor. Sec. 


This 


GRAMPIAN, PA.—West Branch Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion met Tenth month 20. The president opened the meet- 
ing by reading the 19th chapter of Job. This was followed 
by roll-call and response by sentiment. Next was the read- 
ing of the minutes. In the absence of the vice-president, 
George T. Underwood was appointed in his place. 

‘‘ Biography, and Results of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
having lived, with quotations,’ was presented by James D. 
Wall; he gave a very interesting talk on her writings. 

‘* Diversions: Amusements,’’ discussion to be opened by 
M. F. Wall ; he not being present, George T. Underwood 


opened the topic by reading from the Friends’ discipline 
pages 51 and 111. He also supplemented by a few interest- 
ing remarks. William W. Spencer read from the Bible Job, 
xx., 5, and remarks were made on the subject by James D. 
Wall. Aggie Doughman read a selection. ‘‘Current 
Events’ were given by Corliss A. Kirk. 

Next was reading of the program for the next meeting. 
Seven new members were added tothe roll. After singing a 
selection, the meeting adjourned to meet Eleventh month 3. 

M. A. K., Sec. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Theodore Ketcham, Tenth month 20, 1901. Inthe 
absence of the chairman James Seaman was appointed for 
the day. 

A selection from the INTELLIGENCER, entitled ‘‘ For the 
Sake of Others,’’ was read by PierreSeaman. It was felt to be 
a paper of unusual interest and it led to an earnest discussion. 

A poem read by Mary B. Cocks, entitled “ Strive, Wait, 
and Pray,’’ was very muchenjoyed. Sentiments were given, 
and a program arranged for our next meeting. An original 
paper to be presented, and selections read by Mary W. Cocks 
and Jessie Ketcham. 

After the customary silence the meeting adjourned to 
meet at the home of J. Quimby Brown. 

MARIANNA SEAMAN, Sec. 


RIsInG SuN, Mp.—Tenth month 6, West Nottingham 
Young Friends’ Association was opened by the president, 
Ella F. Hunt, reading the gist Psalm. After the roll-call, 
which was responded to by many beautiful and helpful senti- 
ments, and reading of minutes of last meeting, the regular 
program was taken up. 

The first paper was prepared by Hanna P. Buffington, 
and in her absence was read by Albert L. Buffington. The 
subject, ‘‘ The Mind a Heavenly Gift,’’ was so presented as 
to lead all to look to higher ideals and have a stronger faith 
in the All-ruling Father. Current Topics were presented by 
Granville Coates, dwelling mainly on the death of our 
President. 

In answering the question, ‘‘ What is meant by the Com- 
mandment, ‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself,’’’ opportunity was 
given for a number of good thoughts. 

Sarah S. Buffington read a selection from a recent issue of 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, ‘‘ The Fresh Grapple with Work,”’ 
which called forth considerable comment. The last paper, 
‘©The Relative Responsibility of the Old and Young in Our 
Society,’’ by Lizzie R. Lincoln, brought out the thought that 
young and old must be co-laborers, each feeling the responsi- 
bility for the influence they exert upon those around them, 
and have a more common interest in religious affairs, the 
old forbearance with the young, the young sympathy with the 
old. 

After reading of report of Executive Committee, adjourned 
to meet at 2.30 p. m., Eleventh month 3. 

R. K. Woop, Sec. 


DuRING recent years, literature has been abundant in the 
attempt to prove that the clover could not have been the 
ancient Shamrock of the Irish, but that it must have been the 


Oxalis Acetosella. The main argument has been that the 
clover was an introduction from the continent of Europe, and 
could not have beenin Irelandatthat time. A correspondent 
of the London Gardener's Chronicle, quotes from publications, 
with their dates, going back hundreds of years, showing 
clearly that the Shamrock was clover, and nothing else but 
clover. Indeed, he shows that, in very early Christian times, 
long before St. Patrick's birth, the clover leaf was used as an 
emblem of the Trinity.—[Meehans’ Monthly. ] 


SouTH AUSTRALIAN apples are now sold in the Vienna 
market at from 5 cents to 10 cents each; choice ones even 
higher. The apples are packed and shipped in small, long 
boxes, containing too each. Eachapple is wrapped in tissue 
paper, and they are packed in wood wool (excelsior) and the 
leaves of corn husks. 

THE French Government is having special automobiles 
built to travel over the Sahara Desert. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Now that civil government is a required branch of study in 
most high schools and in many grammar and rural schools, 
text-books upon this subject follow one another in rapid suc- 
cession. One of the latest and best is ‘‘ The Government of 
the American People,’’ by Frank Strong, Ph.D., President 
of the University of Oregon, and Joseph Schafer, M.L., As- 
sistant Professor of History in the same institution. 

This book tells the story of the development of American 
institutions, and connects the facts and forms of government 
in an unbroken narrative with the historical events upon 
which they depend. Theproblems of township, county, city, 
State, and national government are successively considered, 
and remedies suggested for evils ranging from bad roads to 
the corruption existing in our great cities. 

The book is written in clear, vigorous English, within the 
comprehension of intelligent pupils in the higher grammar 
grades. Topics that have been the subject of much contro- 
versy are carefully handled, and the saloon question appears 
to be entirely omitted. Some paragraphs concerning the in- 
fluence of the Quakers show how difficult it is for those who 
have not lived among Friends to form a clear conception of 
their religious ideas. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$0.65). 





For sometime Horace E. Scudder has been engaged upon 
a biography of James Russell Lowell, which Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. publish in two volumes. H. E. Scudder knew 
Lowell well, and has had access to all material that would en- 
able him to make his work full and complete. He treats of 
Lowell in those activities which brought him conspicuously to 
public attention,—as poet, essayist, professor at Harvard, 
editor, and diplomatist ; he also reveals the intimate side of 
Lowell's life, and includes letters and some papers not before 
collected. The work will have several portraits and a bibli- 
ography. 





‘* Bishop Whipple, the Friend of the Indian," is the sub- 
ject of an excellent character sketch contributed to the cur- 
rent Review of Reviews by Prof. William Watts Folwell, of 
the University of Minnesota. 

Another article of note in the same issue is a discussion of 
the present remarkable demand for novels and the influence 
of that demand on the literary product are discussed by Dr. 
Talcott Williams, of this city, under the caption, ‘‘ Fiction 
Read and Written in 1901.” 





Though the sale of ‘‘ successful’’ novels has become so 
enormous ‘‘some very well-informed publishers assert that 
the demand for biographical works, volumes of essays, books 
of travel, and the various other classifications outside fiction 
has actually not increased at all in the past five years.’’ 
This is a statement in an article in the Review of Reviews. 





Agnes Repplier, our Philadelphia essayist and critic, has 
written a book on cats, with the title ‘‘ The Household 


Sphinx.’’ It contains many illustrations, highly effective and 
appropriate, by Elizabeth Bonsall. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Our friend Mary E. Borton, to whose recent severe illness we 
have made reference, has so far improved that she was able 
to leave the hospital in Philadelphia, on Seventh-day last, 
and return to her home at Woodstown, N. J. Her further 
restoration to health is cheerfully hoped for. 

Abby W. Foulke, of Gwynedd (and Squirrel Inn, in the 
Catskill Mountains), is expecting to sail on the 16th inst. ona 
tour to southern Europe, in company with friends. 

The Newtown Enterprise says: George L. Maris, former 
principal of the George School, and his wife, have gone to 
Fort Reed, Florida, where they expect to spend the winter. 





THE MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL. 
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I WANT to drop a line this morning just to let you know that 
I am once more on the ground, and that everything is in 
operation for the winter. Owing tothe recent home affliction, 
my coming was somewhat delayed, but on my arrival last 
week I found every teacher at her post, two hundred pupils 
in attendance, and everything going on, as if there had not 
been a break of four months. This summer has not been 
so intensely hot as the last and good health has seemed to 
prevail. It is very pleasant now, but cool enough to be 
suggestive of warm clothing, which I trust our friends will 
bear in mind, as there is already a call for the same. 


Surely these people show no decrease of interest in these 
schools, for, as I am told, they are all full to overflowing 
already. 

I found the children at the Home all well, there having 
been no sickness among them during the summer. We have 
fourteen of these homeless children to care for during the 
winter. All attend school. Considering how they come, 
from different surroundings and influences, we think we have 
an uncommonly nice family of children. Frequent letters 
from those who have gone from the Home assure us that they 
are doing well, which is very encouraging. 

Now, as we are all in working order, we hope our faithful 
friends will be as prompt as possible with their contributions, 
upon which we are so dependent. 

Work on the Exposition grounds seems to be going rapidly 
forward, but in regard to their being ready to open December 
1, I should not dare predict. There is much to be done yet. 
One good thing, it is affording employment to the colored 
mechanics and laborers. I hope it will be a success. 

ABBY D. Munro. 

Mt. Pleasant, S. C., Tenth month 78. 


LAKE MOHONK INDIAN CONFERENCE. 


THE annual conference of Friends of the Indian, at Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y., held upon the invitation of Albert K. Smiley, 
occurred on the 16th, 17th and 18th ultimo. There was the 
usual attendance, and many subjects of interest were consid- 
ered. Dr. Merrill E. Gates, of Washington, D. C., Secretary 
of the United States Board of Indian Commissioners, presided 
over the several sessions, which were held in the morning 
and evening of each of the three days. 


Among those who spoke on domestic conditions were 
William A. Jones, the United States Indian Commissioner 
(head of the bureau in the Interior Department, which has 
immediate oversight-of Indian affairs) ; Congressman James 
S. Sherman, of New York, chairman of the Indian Committee 
of the House of Representatives ; Colonel Pratt, of the Car- 
lisle School, and others. The conditions in some of the 
islands controlled by the United States, especially Porto Rico 
and Hawaii, were described by different speakers. 

An interesting incident, at the morning session on the 
18th, was the presence of sixty young women teachers, or 
intending teachers, from Cuba. They have been sent to this 
country by the present (military) authorities in control of 
Cuba, and are pursuing a course of study at the Normal 
School at New Paltz, six miles from Lake Mohonk. They 
will remain there from one to three years. Only a few of 
them can as yet speak English. They sang two of their 
Cuban songs for the Conference, and one young girl returned 
thanks in a few words of English for the kindness of their re- 
ception. A briefaddress of welcome and encouragement was 
made, for the Conference, by Thomas J. Morgan, of New 
York city, formerly Indian Commissioner under President 
Harrison, which was rendered into Spanish for them by a 
teacher, Miss Armstrong. 

The substance of the ‘‘ platform ’’ adopted by the Confer- 
ence is given elsewhere in this issue. 
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HOME FOR DESTITUTE COLORED 
CHILDREN. 
A NOTICE of the sewing day at this Home failed to appear in 
the INTELLIGENCER of the Igth ult., because it did not reach 
the office in time, so we desire now to call the attention of 
our readers to this charity. 

Although this is not a large Home it is a very active one, 
and is one of our oldest charitable institutions, having been 
established in 1855. About forty forlorn and destitute children 
are constantly there; as soon as any are put into outside 
homes others take their places; thus this company of 
philanthropic people are constantly engaged in rescuing the 
little ones from uncleanness, and oftentimes from vice. Here 
they are brought ragged and dirty, and when they are washed 
and clothed and fed they are put into the school room, where 
a well-equipped teacher makes every effort to arouse them to 
mental and moral effort. 

Many of the old contributors to this Home have passed 
away, and it is fitting that their places should be filled by 
others who will give of their means to help in the elevation 
of these neglected children. 

The Managers are grateful for contributions of any kind. 
Checks can be made payable to Charles T. Harrop, Treasurer 
of the Trustees, 1018 Market Street, Philadelphia, or to 
Martha M. Eastwick, 59th and Elmwood Ave., Philadelphia. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


WHAT I MISSED AT MEETING. 


To-pDAY, within the old-time house, 

I sat again in meeting, 

And heard once more a sweet-voiced Friend 
The simple creed repeating, — 

Of love to God and love to man 

And peaceful ways of living, 

Of laws upon the heart engraved, 

And others’ wrongs forgiving. 
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The plain white walls, the windows wide, 
Whose many panes I’ve numbered, 
Lest I in meeting restless grew 

Or sitting still had slumbered ; 

The double doors of bias boards, 

Whose nail-heads gave me trouble, 
Taxed all my childish power to count 
And made my eyes see double. 


The painter’s skill has touched the seats, 
Beyond my fondest dreaming, 

Yet angular and comfortless 

As in my childhood seeming. 

The folding desk, the rising seats 

Where elders sit together : 

The ancient doorways hooded o’er 
Against the stormy weather. 


Tis just the same within, without, 
And I but miss at meeting 
The vanished forms, the hands now still, 
That used to give me greeting ; 
The saintly faces, pure and sweet 
Quaint bonnets fitly framing, 
Such bonnets as my mother wore 
Of plainness worth the naming. 
Oxford, Pa. M. ALICE BRowN. 


Many of the cities of France, realizing that their children 
are to be the future citizens and rulers, are waging a battle 
against the evils of poverty. The schools are generously 
supplied with all necessary materials for work, a commissary 
department serves good dinners, and articles of clothing are 
distributed to needy pupils. Delicate children are sent to 
schools of nature or to the seaside, public sanitariums provide 
for those needing medical assistance, and nurseries care for 
children whose ages range from fifteen days to three years. — 
[Union Signal. ] 





NOTICES. 

*,* The Temperance Workers of 17th Street 
and Girard avenue, Philadelphia, will hold 
their regular meeting on Seventh-day evening, 
Eleventh month 2,at8p.m. A full attendance 
of members is desired, as important business is 
to be considered. C. Percy Major, Pres. 

*,* Quarterly and other meetings occur as 
follows : 

ELEVENTH MONTH : 
. Nine Partners H. Y. M., Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 
. Philadelphia Q. M., Race Street. 
. Abington, Byberry, Pa. 
3. Duanesburg, Chatham, N. Y. 
. Miami, Waynesville, Ohio. 
Salem. West, Ohio. 

11. Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. 

Shrewsbury and Plainfield H. 

Plainfield, N. J. 

Short Creek Q. M., Ohio. 

18. Centre Q. M., Grampian, Pa. 
Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. 

20. Stillwater, Richland, Ohio. 

23. Blue River, Clear Creek, Ill. 

25. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md.} 

26. Burlington, Trenton, N. J. 

27. Southern, Camden, Del. 

28. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 

29. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 





*,* The annual meeting of the Association 
for the Promotion of First-day Schools within 
the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will 
be held at 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, 
Eleventh month 2, Ig01, beginning at 10 
o’clock a. m. anna 

Will Superintendents of First-day Schools 
throughout the Association kindly inquire 
whether those Friends already appointed as 
delegates expect to attend the meeting, and if 
not, substitute the names of those who will be 








CURRENT EVENTS. 


November elections '’ will occur on Third-day of next 
week, the 5th instant. Though there are State officers to be 
chosen in a number of States, including Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and others, comparatively little interest seems to be shown in 
these. Much more attention has been given to the city 
elections in New York and Philadelphia. In the former a 
Mayor and other officers, and in the latter a district attorney 
(public prosecuting officer), and others. In New York there 
is a combination of parties and organizations in support of 
Seth Low, Rep., against Edward M. Shepard, Tammany 
Dem., for Mayor. In Philadelphia there is a combination 
supporting P. F. Rothermel, Union for district attorney, 
against John Weaver, Rep. 


THE * 


DISPATCHES from the Philippine Islands say that there is 
to be a ‘‘vigorous,’’ and an ‘‘unrelenting ’’ warfare against 
the Filipinos, since the recent revival of attacks upon the 
United States troops. This is taken to mean, as in South 
Africa, a ‘‘ war of extermination,’’ in which wounded men are 
to be dispatched, and no ‘‘quarter’’ istobegiven. A dispatch 
published in the Chicago 77idune, on the 2Ist ult., from its 
correspondent in Manila, says: ‘‘It is not likely that the 
troops will take any more prisoners, as the war against the 
treacherous natives will be carried on without asking for or 
giving quarter.’’ 

General Chaffee, the United States commander, it is 
announced, will compel the people of ‘‘ disaffected ’’ districts 
to come into the towns and villages to live, following the plan 
adopted, the ‘‘ reconcentrado,’’ by General Weyler in Cuba. 


A DESTRUCTIVE and fatal fire occurred in Philadelphia, in 
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the forenoon of the 25th ult. It destroyed the large building 
of Hunt, Wilkinson & Co. (furniture, etc.), on the north side 
of Market street, above 12th, with several adjoining buildings, 
and endangered other near property. There were inside the 
furniture store, many work-people, and at least twenty-one of 
these are known to have lost their lives, while one or two others, 
at this writing, are reported missing, and it is feared have 
perished. The property loss is estimated at $500,000. 

THE report of Gen. Nelson A. Miles, commander of the 
United States Army, sustains the present anti-canteen law. 
He believes that it ‘‘ has in the main proved beneficial.’" He 
enlarges upon the subject at some length, stating that ‘‘ the 
army is composed principally of young men who have not 
formed the habit of using liquor,’’ and points to the experience 
at West Point and the Washington Soldiers’ Home as 
justifying prohibition at army posts. 

' General Miles gives the total strength of the United States 
Army at the present time : as 84, 513; of which number 33 874 


| 
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It is 


ome 
school be represented by two delegates. 
The program is as follows: 


earnestly desired that each 


‘« Primary Teaching,’’ presented by Susan H. 
Jarrett, followed by Helen M. Fogg. 
‘¢ Object Lessons in Primary Teaching,’’ pre- 
sented by Jane P. Rushmore, followed by 
Herbert P. Worth 
‘« Inspiration in Primary Teaching,”’ 
by Abby M. Hall. 
Joun L. CARVER, ) 
2045 Chestnut St., Phila. } Clerks. 
Mary H. F. MERILLAT, 
*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Coacord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Chichester on First-day, Eleventh 
month 3, at 3 o'clock p. m. 
Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


presented 


NN 
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*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches has made 
the following appointments : 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 
3. Appointed Meeting, Haverford,3.00 p.m. 
17. Valley, 10.00 a. m. 
24. Germantown, 10.30 a. m 
AquiLa J. LinviLt, Clerk. 
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dinner time, an y J 
time is a goo 
time to use 


ordov 


ae They give a light hh} 
that's rich and bril- 
No odor. 

Many styles. Sold 
B everywhere 









are in the United States, 43,239 in the Philippines, 4,914 in 
Cuba, the remainder, in small detachments, being in Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, China, and Alaska. 


NEWS NOTES. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT was forty-three years old on the 


27th ult. 


A. G. Jones, the Governor of Nova Scotia, is reported to 
have twice declined the honor of knighthood, offered while 
the Duke of Cornwall and York was in Canada. 


THE contract has been let for the new Department of 
Agriculture buildingin Washington. It will be built of marble 
in classic design, at a cost of more than $2,000,000. 


THE French Government has a large deficit in its finances, 
and a new loan will have to be made, and more taxes imposed. 
[ne Japanese Government also isin need of borrowing, partly 
to pay the cost of the recent expedition to China. 


THE new president of the Mormon church, chosen to 
succeed Lorenzo Snow, whose death recently occurred, is 
Joseph F. Smith, a nephew of the Mormon ‘‘ prophet,”’ 
Joseph Smith. He is 63 years old. 


THE Pan-American Congress, composed of delegates from 
every country of North, Central, and South America, was 
formally opened on the 22d ult., in the City of Mexico. The 
address of welcome was made by Ignacio Marescal, Mexican 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Ge~eo% 2 age ea 


A DISPATCH from Sharon, Pa., says it is reported that 
another great steel manufacturing ‘‘ combine," to be capital- 
ized at $2,000,000,000, is being formed, Henry C. Frick, 
formerly a partner with Andrew Carnegie, being the moving 
spirit. 


x 


ADVICEs reached New Orleans on the 28th ult., of a bloody 
‘race war’’ at Balltown, Louisiana, near the Louisiana- 
Mississippi border. It was reported that thirty persons had 
been killed. The Governors of both States ordered troops to 
the scene of the trouble. 


Miss STONE, the missionary, has not yet been released, at 
this writing. Dispatches on the 28th said that ‘« negotiations "’ 
for her release had been ‘‘opened,’’ and thatthe full ransom, 
$110,000, would be required. Only $65,000 has been raised. 


*¥ CzoLcocz, the assassin, was executed by electricity, in 
the prison at Auburn, N. Y., on the morning of the 2oth ult. 
His remains were interred in the prison cemetery. After 
repeated interviews with priests of the Catholic church, in 
which faith he was brought up, he ‘‘ turned his back on them,”’ 
and refused to listen to them. 





GREAT DISTRIBUTING IRON HIGH- 
WAYS. 
| Taking a Lackawanna Railroad train at Ho- 
boken, I felt, with the first turn of the wheel, 
that I sat on an American railroad, one of the 
| greatest instruments in the magnificent devel- 
opment of the great American meat trade. As 
the long train of superb vestibuled cars pulled 
their length among the hundred of similar cars 
packed about the spacious yards of the company 
awaiting their inevitable call to duty, and later 
on shot past the miles of freight, cattle, and re- 
frigerator cars which string themselves along 
on either side to the utmost limits almost of the 
city, 1 was reminded of the enormous traffic 
which these cars brought hither and thither to 
be distributed in trade. I also felt reminded of 
the vast equipment of this great road for hand- 
ling an immense volume of eur huge industrial 
business. Score after score of stock and other 
cars lined out over the multitudinous tracks of 
the yard area reminded me that the Lackawanna 
with its western connections, was one of the 
great distributing iron ways between New York 
City and the West; one of the greatest of the 
steel-railed viaducts over which roll the meat 
and provision supply of this country and of the 
| world.— John F. Hobbs,in National Provisioner. 
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Steaming hot from 
the fire, 
or 
ice cold 
from the half shell, 
oysters are best 
with 


Kennedys 
Oysterettes 


An Oyster Cracker 
with a taste to it. 


































Crisp and 
flaky, with 
a savor 
of salt. 















Sold only in 
In-er-seal Packages 
Price 5 cents. 


























Published | by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Busingss Eprtor, 
1g Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
oo ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 



















These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 
For 
DYSPEPSIA. 










write 


Farwell & Rhines, at own, N. Y., U.S.A, 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te 
CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
3125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street 
Charles W Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 





FRIENDS’ 





‘* Now,’’ said the 


met this man ? 


nose, ‘‘ that it was’’— 
‘*Never mind what you think, 
rupted the lawyer. 


” 


what you think. Now, please tell us 


where and when it was that you first met | 


this man.’’ 

The witness made no reply. 

‘Come, come,’’ urged the lawyer. ‘‘| 
demand an answer to my question.”’ 

Still no response from the witness. 

‘Your Honor,”’ said the lawyer, turning 
to the court, ‘‘ 1 think I am entitled to an 
answer to the question I have put.”’ 

‘«The witness will please answer the 


question,’’ said the ‘court, in impressive 
tones. 

‘*Can’t,’’ said the lady. 

‘* Why not?’’ 


‘* The court doesn’t care to hear what 
I think, does it ?’’ 
‘+ No.”’ 


any further. I am nota lawyer. 
talk without thinking.”’ 
So they called the next witness. 


IF you cannot get rain water for toilet 
purposes, use oatmeal to soften the water. 
Don't throw it in loosely, but tie up in a 


| bit of muslin, allowing half a teacupful to 


a gallon, and let it soak in the water some 


| hours before using. 


BRITISH medical journals of high 
| authority insist that ozone can be artifically 
produced at reasonable expense to purify 
the air in tunnels, sewers, and other places 
in London. 





Senen Friends’ Review | 


| given, and also read the notes below. 


| named below, for the amount stated ‘ 


WEEKLIES. 
ertodicals, Price for both. | 
| Springfield Republican, ($1), . $2.90 
| The Nation, ($3), .......- 480] 
Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub- 
scribers only), 4.50 | 
| Independent, ($2), ; 3.90 
| Christian Register, ($2), . 4.00 
| Scientific American, ($3), 4.60 
| Harper's Bazar, ($4), . 5-30 | 
| Journal of Education, ($2.50), 4.30 
The Living Age, ($6), 7.60 


cialis 
British Friend, (6s.6d. & postage), $3.75 
Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Hor- 


ticultural), ($2), . . . nue Glee 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, 
3 eT al 


and we will give prices. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 
<r poland through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 


‘* price for both.’’ 


lawyer who was | 
conducting the cross-examination, ‘‘ will | 


you please state how and where you first | 


‘| think,"’ said the lady with the sharp | 


| 


inter- | 
‘* We want facts here. | 
We don’t care what you think, and we | 
haven't any time to waste in listening to | 


‘« Then there’s no use questioning me | 
I can't | 


Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1902. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1g02. 


INTELLIGENCER, iii 


ibis half the 
lamp chimneys in 
use have my name 
on them. 

All the trouble 


comes of the other 


half. MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
| tell you what number to get for your lamp. 
Pittsburgh. 


SAVE 


We Your 


FUEL 


THE 
ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 
will do it. 


Cost $2.00 and up. 


Money refunded if not 

satisfacto we Write for 
booklet on eeonomy in 
heating homes. 


Rochester Radiator Co. 


19 Furnace Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MACBETH, 








We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
for both.’’ 


MONTHLIES ( Continued) 


Periodicals. Price for both. 

| Scribner's Magazine, ($3). 4.85 
| The Century Magazine, ($4), 5.60 
| Harper’s Magazine, ($4), 5-30 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 5.30 
| The Forum, ($3), , 4.60 
| North American Review, ($s), 6.10 
St. Nicholas, ($3), Bd 4.60 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2 .50), 3.80 


| The Chautauquan, ($2), 


iy ane 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), . . . . 2.35 

| McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 2.90 

| | The Farm Journal, ($0.50), . . 2.40 

| American Monthly Review of Re- 

! views, ($2,50), 4.10 


Read the figures 























FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 





N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS 

CORPORATIONS 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS 


OR 


AND 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphtz 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrate 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company 


¢ President, T. WISTAR BROWN; 
Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, 
tant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Aetwery, 
TROTH; Secretary, C. WALTER BOR: TON 


409 Chestnut Street. 


President, SAMUEL R 
ASA S WING 
ERTS FOULKE 
G. ALSOP; 


SHIPLEY; Vi 
Manager of 

Assist 
Treasurer, SAMUEL iw 


Imsur wr e 


Women’s Coats 


Though our stock of Women’s | 
Wraps and Coats is already one of 
the largest ever shown in this 
country, we are all the time receiv- 
ing new styles from our own and 
other 


interesting. 
bers which present the combined | 
charms of novelty, high style and | 
low price : | 


JAUNTY COATS OF CHEVIOT—109 | 
inches long ; lined with taffeta ; double- | 
breasted, loose front, with dart and two | 
rows of silk buttons ; coat back, stitched | 
seams and full length facings of peau 


de soie ; lined with taffeta 

silk rot $10.00 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COATS OF 

KERSEY —in blueand black; 2o0inches 

long ; double-breasted box front; with 

two rows of bone buttons ; coat back ; 

finished on all edges with four rows of 


stitching: velvet collar $12 00 


and satin lining 

COATS OF CHEVIOT—22 inches long; 
taffeta-lined throughout ; fly front and 
coat back; silk revers and facings. 
Many ef these coats are cutin irregular 
sizes, and are therefore suitable for 


women who are shortinthe $ 

waist and full in the hips 13.50 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COATS—close- 

fitting ; made of fine Oxford cloth and 

lined with taffeta ; coat back, stitched 

seams, two rows of silk buttons ; fault- 


less in workmanship, fit $15 00 


and style ; 20 inches long 


COATS OF ROUGH CHEVIOT— 
double-breated box front, with darts to 
shoulder ; stitched seams; edges of 
the coat finished with silk braid ; satin- 
lined throughout; revers and faces 
of heavy satin 
collar 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Chartered 1836 


great factories, so that aad 
variety is kept constantly fresh and | 
We mention five num- | 


+ velvet $20.00) 


CAROLINE RAU, 


SURPLUS $5,000,000 


ACTs AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MOR” | 
GAGES. 
DEPOSITARY 
IZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTAT? 


UNDER PLANS OF REORGs> 


E. B. MORRIS, President. | 


Vice President and Aine 


3 


AVI IL 


Just after President McKinley's inaugu 


House. It was a large company and a 
good dinner. Dear old Mother McKin- 
ley was there, but she was not very talk- 
ative. She was too happy for words. 
But she kept a sharp eye on the dinner, 
and no detail of it escaped her. She was | 
impressed by the quantity of cream served 
with the fruit and coffee, for she looked | 
up at her son in her sweetly simple way 
and said : 

‘* William, you must keep a cow, now.’’ 

Some of the younger members of the 
family party found it difficult to suppress | 
a smile, but the President, with his usual 
tact and graciousness, replied : 

‘« Yes, mother, we can afford to have a 
cow now, and have all the cream we can 
possibly use.''—[Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. ] 

LA, Oe vuntion | STENOGRAPHER 


War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone 3-56-53 D. 
Home, or6W. Coulter St.. Germant’n. Phone 96-07 W. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Srreet, Norristown, Penwa 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Practicing in Montgomery and Phitadsiphia countien 


\OSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadeiphis 
Amb ler Montgomery Co., Pa 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT- Law, 
Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 








WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
133 Sours Twercrrn Srreet, PHILapELpnia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


Ni 
HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


7og Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Trusts | 


REMOVED. 

LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER. 

To 1020 GREEN_.$ 


E. soe 
Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. | 


a Specialty. 


| CONSHOHOCKEN 


| to 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages etc., et 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 


| LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


| — 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


-| Real Estate Agent and Broker 


| rauon he had his relatives who were in | 
| the city to a family dinner at the White | 


has removed to larger and 
more desirable quarters at 


616 Sansom Street. Philadelphia 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK, 
Special attention given to serv- 

DAIRIES ing families. Office 603 North 
Bighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONIS. 


GREAT TRAIN UNDER NEW NAME. 


When the Southern Railway announces its 
winter schedule, its widely known and popular 
Florida train between New York and St. 
Augustine, its famous ‘* New York and Florida 
Limited ’’ will have a new name. It will be 
called the Southern Palm Limited, and in spite 


| of the elegance, luxury, and comfort afforded 


heretofore, it will be demonstrated that the 
limit was not reached. The Pullman Company 
is building entirely new equipment for the train, 
the perfection of which in completeness of 


| appointment and beauty, it is promised, will 


surpass anything that has ever been attempted 
in passenger car construction. 

Chas L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 


| delphia, will be pleased to furnish all informa- 


tion relative to this elegant train. 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS. 
L&AVING Washington every Monday, Wed- 


| nesday, and Friday, at 9.55 p. m., via Southern 
| Railway. 
| conducted, go through to San Francisco without 
| change of cars, conductors, or porters. 


new tourist sleepers, personally- 
The 
route is through Atlanta, Montgomery, New 
Orleans, Houston, San Antonio, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Southern California. The cars 


are the very latest pattern of Pullman tourist 


| sleepers, birchwood finish, high-back seats, 


sixteen sections, supplied with linen, etc. , same 


| as standard sleepers, lighted with Pintsch gas, 


room for gentlemen, and two retiring rooms for 
ladies. Three and one-half days to Mexico and 
Arizona, four days to Los Angeles, and five days 
San Francisco. Rate for double berth, 
Washington to San Francisco, only $7.00. 
Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 


| Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, 
| Philadelphia, will be pleased to furnish all 


information. 


_ WOODNUTT, 
rtaker 


CLEMEN~ 


“wpa Embalmer, 


1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 





